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TWO WIVES. 



CHAPTER I. 

WAITING FOB THB BBIDEGBOOM. 

*• Ten minutes since the clock struck one ; 
who can understand a like delay at such a 
moment as this ? " 

" 1 can, my darling,'* said Rudolf Bern- 
hardt, coming up close to his young wife. 

And he leaned against the window from 
which she was watching so impatiently. 

" Indeed ! may one be permitted the ex- 
planation ? '* 

" The Colonel, before being left a widower, 
lived one year with his wife, that is to say 
eleven months more than is necessary to dis* 
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cover that women are never ready at the hour 
they appoint, therefore he is right to take a 
quarter of an hour s grace." 

** And you dare to maintain this to me who 
have waited twenty minutes 1 Ah, I shall 
remember your opinion on women's punc- 
tuality the next time you ask me to go out 
with you." 

The graceful little person accompanied this 
prediction with a slight pout, which, although 
menacing, was none the less bewitching, bat 
in which a disinterested observer might per- 
haps have detected more perverse coquetry 
than childlike naivete. 

" Little syren, after eight months* marriage 
you hold me as much your slave as ever." 

And the enraptured husband tried to take 
the dainty fairy in his arms. 

" No I no ! " screamed Julia, darting back 
from the hands that would have seized her. 
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** No, no, you will crumple my dress. Bat 
what an idea, what an insane idea to bo 
married in the cO'Untry when they could have 
had &uch a lovely wedding here in Vienna/* 

" Where the drefisea wouldn't run risk of 
being tumbled, eh?^ put in Rudolf ma- 
liciously. 

" Certainly," returned Julia. " Don't put 
on that expression. You men sneer at what 
you are pleased to call our frivolity, but you 
know for all that how to make unpleasant 
remarks when dress has been neglected in 
any way. Oh, yes, you may laugh, Mon^ 
«ieur, I know you." 

" To be quite just, petite^ ought we not 
rather to consider it natural that the Colonel^ 
only two years a widower, and Lavinia, whose 
Jiance died barely ten months ago, should 
desire a quiet wedding P Both have recollec- 
tions which, doubtless, will accompany theni 
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even to the altar, and which the ceremonj 
can but revive." 

" But acknowledge, Rudolf, that these twa 
people have the most extraordinary way of 
treating their old memories. He loses a 
wife, who, as the whole world knows, was 
not specially attractive, and of whom — if 
report says truly — ^he did not show him- 
self over much enamoured (they say even 
the Colonel played fairly well the rdle of 
domestic tyrant) ; his better half nevertheless 
left him at her death a pretty round fortune^ 
and — twin girls ; she dies, he plunges into 
mourning as profound and as long drawn out 
as — as if, for example, I — ^you lost me. My 
sister-in-law, on the contrary, is engaged to 
the handsomest and most distinguished man 
I have ever met — ^yes, Rudolf, ever met. 
Now don't argue ; he was much nicer than 
you, , and a hundred thousand times nicer 
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than the Colonel, and she loved him with one 
of those devotions of which it is said in 
novels they last to eternity. Eh bien J what 
follows ? The object of so much adora- 
tion had scarcely reposed twenty-four 
hours in bis silent tomb when she suddenly 
iceased to mourn for him. One saw her 
everywhere, in society, at balls, at the 
theatre. In fact you might have knocked me 
over with a feather when, going the day after 
the funeral to pay her my visit of condolence, 
I found her as cold, as calm, and as indifferent 
as if never mortal named Louis, Baron von 
Leuchenthal, had existed upon earth, as 
if their engagement had been but a fiction of 
romance, a dream of a night, an anxiety of a 
^ay." 

"And, nevertheless, little slanderer, I 
maintain that Herman's conduct is perfectly 
natural; we do not always find out the 
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worth of our possessions until we lose tbem. 
Still, I must own that I cannot understand 
Lavinia. A nature such as hers does not 
love so profoundly and forget so soon/* 

" ]ft is her way of loving anyhow. Have 
you, since the funeral, seen so much as the 
faintest shadow of regret on her face ? And 
hasn't the whole town been in a state of 
bewilderment at it ? " 

*' Well, that isn*t very difficult to believe; 
our worthy town finds food for wonder at 
any trifle just a wee bit out of the ordinary 
course of events." 

" But isn't the astonishment excusable ?'* 
persisted Julia, '' when six months after 
Louis' death she engages herself to the 
Colonel, who — all who have seen them to» 
gether assert this — does not seem to be over- 
whelming her with proofs of his love ? " 

'* I believe that it is precisely this reserve 
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on his part that has decided Lavinia's choice, 
for during their engagement I have never 
seen mj sister encourage him to more tender- 
ness or freedom of manner." 

" No, it has been an awful courtship," ex- 
claimed the petulant little Julia ; " for, two 
months I have yawningly assisted at it, and 
am perfectly au courant as to their confi- 
dences. • Here is the resume : — Our wooer 
arrives, with military punctuality of course. 
He begins like this : * Good morning, my 
dear Lavinia.' To which Lavinia replies, 
* Good morning, Herman.' Second question 
from the amorous swain : * I hope you slept 
well ? * Second reply, * Very well, thank 
you.' Third question : * Would you like to 
go out this afternoon ? ' Third reply, * No, 
thank you,' or * Yes, thank you,' as the case 
may require. It is a real farce. Bat is it 
not he I see arriving P Yes, at last. I am 
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dying to see them together en mariis. I 
hope Lavinia won't be long getting ready. 
Mais — what do I see ? The Colonel I is he 
mad? Four black horses to his carriage. 
Oh 1 oh ! what a perfect hearse I " 

'^ Julia ! Julia ! what a little simpleton you 
are I Those are the most magnificent animals 
one would find for twenty miles round. He 
has had them brought all the way from 
•Rosenborg to carry home the young cMfe- 
laine.^^ 

"Yes, that she may die there of ennui 
like the one who preceded her." 

" My darling, how can you talk such non- 
sense P But the carriage is stopping ; I must 
go and tell Lavinia." 

"Rudolf, wait — wait one instant. Take 
my tie, jacket, and hat into the hall, just to 
show this model of a lover how a devoted 
liusband ought to behave." 
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Rudolf hastily caught up the tie and jacket, 
and rushed down the stairs to meet his 
brother-in-law-to-be, while the capricious 
Julia, leaning over the banisters, called him 
back at the top of her voice. 

" Rudolf, you have forgotten the hat ; my 
darling Rudolf, here is the hat." 

She was obliged, however, to forgive the 
omission in such a moment of agitation, and 
returned to the window to watch the Colonel 
get out of his carriage. 

** Really," thought she, her eyes following 
him closely as his foot touched the pavement, 
** he is good-looking though ; in swell attire, 
a necessity for the occasion of course. How 
well his uniform fits. In honour of the day 
lie has decked his lips with a smile; that 
must be a necessity also, the. Colonel is far 
too military to omit anything coming under 
the head of duty. What a bow 1 Ah 1 my 
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lord, it is a pity you come too late to pay 
your respects to your neglected sister-in-law. 
What a beautiful carriage ! Oh I why isn't 
Rudolf rich enough to give me one ? '* and 
she sighed. " But what can Rudolf be about 
all this time? I won't go down until he 
fetches me." 

" Julia, Julia," called her husband. 

1^0 answer, Julia was deaf. 

" Gome down, mon ange^ Lavinia is ready.'*^ 

Impossible ; the angel had taken into her 
head to prove to the Colonel, by facts, that 
married women, unlike soldiers, did not march 
at the word of command. 

But Rudolf ran upstairs, and seizing the little 
rebel in his arms carried her off to the salon^ 
where Herman de Rosenborg — ^the Colonel sa 
much made game of by Julia — was waiting. 

He was not quite thirty, but from the rigid 
severity of his aspect one would almost have 
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thought he could never have been young, or 
at least that either a great misfortune, or a 
peculiar nature, had prematurely effaced in 
him all signs of youth. Yet if those sharp- 
cut, regular features did not at that moment 
reveal all the rapture of a love-sick awain,^ 
they showed at all events a peaceful content ; 
and the eyes, now intently fixed upon a closed 
door opposite, could, if they were favoured 
irith an encouraging glance, have replied by 
one of infinite tenderness. 

** You see how we are obliged to treat dis- 
obedient children, Herman," said Eudolf, 
depositing his burden upon a chair. 

" My hat I my hat 1 " repeated Julia^ 
shaking her pretty little head. 

" Couldn't you have brought it down with 
you, you idle child?" asked her husband^ 
quitting the room instantly, however, to fietdtt 
it for her. 
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" Isn't Rudolf perfectly charming in his 
attention and amiability?'* asked Julia, 
glancing triumphantly at the Colonel. 

" Perfectly," acquiesced Herman, the com- 
plete indifference in his tone expressing that 
he had perceived neither the lesson nor the 
epigram. . 

" If I were unfortunate enough to be this 
man s wife he would be the death of me," 
thought Julia, as she rose to go and knock 
at Lavinia's door ; but before she could reach 
it it opened from the inside, and her astonished 
gaze rested upon a veritable statue of alabas- 
ter wrapped in a long black cloak. 

" del I how pale you are 1 " exclaimed 
Julia, really alarmed. 

Lavinia only smiled, and passing her sister- 
in-law went into the salon to meet her be- 
trothed. At her entrance the Colonel's eyes 
had brightened, but the gladness of that first 
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look was quickly veiled by an expression of 
sad and pained astonishment. 

The bow Lavinia gave him was, for a girl on 
her wedding day, rather a cold reception, and 
though the Coloners was not less profound or 
less ceremonious, there was a particular 
warmth and softness in his voice, as, taking 
her hand and carrying it to his lips, he said^ 

"You are not well, Lavinia; would yoa 
rather we did not start till to-morrow ? '* 

" By no means ; I am not ill, only " — here 
the sweet voice trembled almost impercep- 
tibly — " only troubled, you can understand 
that, Herman." 

The Colonel replied only by a second bow,, 
if anything more profound than the first, and 
of which the meaning was doubtful. He 
added nevertheless — 

"You would perhaps prefer to wait alittlo 
while though ? " 
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" Not in the least, I am quite ready." 

She went back to her room, took her glovea 
<3fS the table, and returned directly. 

Julia bad stood by dumbf oundered and im- 
movable; it was plain, even to her duQ 
intelligence, that the Colonel did not mean 
to follow the edifying example set by Rudolf. 

" This will be a most entertaining marriage/' 
she whispered to her husband as they seated 
themselves in the carriage. 

But for once Rudolf paid no attention to 
his wife's words ; he was silent, thinking of 
his sister and of her future. A sigh came 
from his sorely troubled heart as he watched 
her pale, sad face; and when his glance turned 
at length on Julia, his bright, merry com- 
panion, he found himself comparing the pro- 
bable destinies of these women, both so dear 
to him, his own happy marriage with this 
other cold union. 
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He observed, however, with pleased sur- 
prise, the care with which the Colonel tried 
to stop the draught from reaching Lavinia 
by holding his great coat up to the carriage 
window. 

Lavinia felt bound to thank him for his 
thoughtfulness, but he did not betray by so 
much as a look that he took the thanks to 
himself, although it was certainly to his own 
detriment that he had deprived himself of his 
coat. 

Budolf and Julia raised their heads simul- 
taneously and their eyes met ; while in his 
shone a well-pleased smile, in hers he could 
detect these mischievous words : " Bon^ boUy 
one doesn't get married every day ; we will 
wait till the end." 



CHAPTER n. 

THE WEDDING. 

About three miles from Yienna stood a 
charming little roadside inn, used frequently 
in winter as a halting place for sleighing 
parties^ in summer for picnics and bals cham* 
pStreSj but rarely visited in autumn. To-day, 
however, the worthy landlord and his wife 
were to enjoy the privilege of preparing the 
breakfast of a grand marriage — ^if one could 
give the title of marriage to the unpromising^ 
almost sinister ceremony about to be per* 
formed at the tiny church hard by. The few 
friends who were to assist wore faces almost 
as lugubrious as those of the fiances them- 
selves. 

When the Oolonel's carriage arrived, 
clergyman and witnesses were ready in their 
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places. The ladies beguiled the waiting 
moments by making observations upon the 
bride's appearance and by prophesying in 
low tones behind their pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 

" Poor girl, how I pity her I " 

" Ah well ! next year at this time she will 
certainly be dead, she looks almost like a 
corpse now. Did you see her get out of the 
carriage?" 

" My dear, what can have possessed her to 
marry such a man? His bad temper is 
known and feared for mUes round." 

" But with all his faults it is always ad- 
mitted that he is a man of strict honour." 

'* Quite possible, but what does that matter 
when there is such a character to weigh up 
the other side P He is selfish, obstinate, 
taciturn, a regular savage who prefers the 
company of his dogs to that of his wife ; a 

VOL. I. 
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tyrant who insists on being obeyed even 
before he has expressed his wishes." 

" Ah, well, all men are alike there.** 

" You can't deny though that the marriage 
is at least a singular one, arranged so soon 
after the death of the adored Baron. Her 
coldness towards the dead and her whole 
conduct since are enigmas which we shall 
never solve." 

" I suppose you heard about the confession 
Louis is supposed to have made to her before 
he died ? *' 

" Hush 1 here she comes 1 " 

The door opened as the last speaker held 
up a warning finger. Lavinia entered, lean- 
ing on her brother's arm, and with a firm 
step advanced to the altar rails, where she 
was immediately joined by the Colonel. She 
was not quite so white now as when she 
started ; the journey, together with the ex- 
citement of the moment, had brought a faint 
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flush to her pale cheeks, rendering more per- 
fect her ever striking loveliness. 

The Colonel's tall, well-knit figure lost 
nothing beside the willowy litheness of that 
of his bride-elect, the wavy black hair 
shadowing his bronzed forehead added per- 
haps to the stern look of his face, but his 
eyes, as they constantly sought hers, were full 
of soft tenderness, and their expression was 
so profound and so trusting that under his 
intense watchfulness the colour deepened 
more and more on her cheeks and spread to 
neck and brow, while the shivering which 
had agitated her limbs ceased as if by magic. 
She also raised her liquid eyes to his, but 
turned them sharply away as if it were im- 
possible to give him back an expression as 
confiding as his own. Yet the fresh young 
Toice neither faltered nor trembled as she 
pronounced the sacred vows. 

The ceremony over and the usual compli- 
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ments received from relations and friends, 
they all went in to the wedding breakfast* 
Toasts were drunk and speeches made, but 
neither the wine nor the words served to put 
any life or gaiety into the company assem- 
bled. Everyone seemed ill at ease, and all 
longed for the evening when they might go 
home and relieve their pent-up feelings by the 
exclamation : '* What a bridegroom and what 
a bride 1 " But of course no infringement 
on the usual ceremonial was to be permitted* 

The Colonel was attentive, thoughtful, and 
sometimes almost tender towards his wife ; 
she on her side was affectionate and even 
went so far as to smile at him once or twice, 
but smiles and words were like the wine and 
toasts, wanting the sparkle and spontaneity 
that would have made them acceptable. 

" What a difference between this wedding 
and yours, dear Julia ! " whispered one lady. 
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taking advantage of the moment of leaving 
the table to get rid of some of her ennui. ; 

" I should think so, indeed,'* replied the 
young Parisian with her habitual impudence } 
" we began differently, you see, we had Love 
for our best man. Thank goodness they ar0 
going to-morrow, so that their friends will ba 
spared the trying ordeal of torturing thew 
with flattering speeches " 

" Ah ! it is our prayers thej will need, I 
fear." 

" Well, I shall begin by praying for them 
as soon as ever I am seated for the homeward 
journey, for in five minutes after I am certain 
I shall be asleep/' 

The coffee, the tea, the conversation, the 
fire in the grate, all seemed, like JuUa, hall 
asleep, and when at last the moon rose, limpid 
^nd full, she was welcomed by all as the signal 
of departure, and the friends separated* 
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When the newly-married pair, Rudolf and 
his wife, got into the carriage, Rudolf took 
the place opposite his sister, which the Colonel 
had occupied before. Herman did not seem 
to notice it ; he sat down opposite Julia, who 
was soon fast asleep, while Lavinia kept 
Rudolf's hand clasped tightly between her 
own, 

" Lavinia," he whispered softly so that his 
words could not reach the Colonel's ear, ^* my 
heart is bleeding for you ; you have been 
forcing yourself into this and now you regret 
it ; you are suffering, I can see you are." 

" No, Rudolf," said Lavinia with feverish 
eagerness, "you are wrong. I have not 
forced myself to do this, and I regret nothing, 
least of all him of whom you think the remem- 
brance troubles me still.'' 

" I fear," said Rudolf aloud, " that you are 
Buffering in spite of your persistence in deny* 
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ing it. Look, Herman," he added, holding 
out Lavinia's hand to him, " isn't this fever 
heat ? " 

" It seems like it,'' replied Herman with 
perfect indifference. " You had better wrap 
yourself up, Lavinia," and letting fall his 
wife's hand without even pressing it he 
leaned out of the window to urge the postil- 
lions to greater speed. 

" Mon Colonel, the road is bad," hazarded 
one. 

" The road is excellent," was the peremp- 
tory rejoinder ; " be so good as to obey." 

**No, no, for goodness sake make them 
stop," screamed Julia waking up suddenly 
and hearing the last words ; " this hill is 
terrifically steep, they mtist go slower. Tell 
them to go slower. Colonel.'* 

** The postillions are to be trusted and the 
horses still more so." 
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" I shall be ill if they go on like this." 

Budolf, detecting real uneasiness in his 
wife's voice, began 'to feel angry with the 
Colonel for not immediately retracting his 
order, and it was in a very constrained tone 
that he said — 

" Herman, since a woman's wish alone is 
powerless to move you, allow me to join my 
request to hers." 

Lavinia had sat perfectly quiet during this 
time ; she had heard that her husband be- 
longed to that class of men who, careless of 
life itself, are inexorable where their will is 
disputed, and would sooner lose the former 
than bend an inch where the latter is con- 
cemed. 

Whether this- reputation was merited or 
not she could not judge, for, at his brother- 
in-law's request, Herman said to the groom^ 
but in a tone in which the irony was scarcely 
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veiled, ** Go slower, the ladies are afraid,** 
and not another word did he utter until they 
arrived at their destination. Then, and with 
the same sarcastic smile, he asked Lavinia,as 
he helped her down, whether she also was 
afraid of horses that went fast. 

** By no means when someone is answerable 
for their behaviour.** 

" Oh ! you mustn't take her for a heroine,** 
objected the petulant Julia. 

" I will try to become one though,** replied 
Lavania. *^ I know Herman does not like 
cowards.** 

The Colonel laughed. " You need not be 
alarmed, Lavinia, I am not likely to put your 
bravery to very great tests.'* 

They went into the salon and stayed there 
a few minutes, chatting. Three times Lavinia 
half rose to say good-night to her brother and 
three times she resumed her seat ; but at last. 
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« 

a glance from Hermanns tranquU eyes meetings 
her own, she got up, kissed her brother, in- 
clined her head slightly as she passed her 
husband, and left the room with her sister-^ 
in-law. 



CHAPTER III. 



CLOUDS. 



Half-an-houb later Julia quitted Lavinia's 
room and left her alone. Near the dressing* 
table stood the young bride, her wedding 
dress no whiter than the cheek supported by 
her marble hand ; the red shawl, which Julia 
had wound round her shoulders, threw 
scarcely enough reflection on her face to 
give her even the appearance of life. Im- 
movable and colourless, her head bowed 
down in deep self-abasement, she looked lika 
a beautiful statue of despair. The candles^ 
shedding their soft radiance upon the ripples 
of her wavy hair, seemed to her like so many 
eierges burning at her funeral. Scorching 
tears fell down her cheeks, agonized sob^ 
convulsed her slight frame, the strong will 
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had given way at last, and in her abject 
misery she cried aloud — 

** "What have I done ? What have I dared ? 
Oh, I have deceived, cruelly deceived myselL 
I tried to wrench from my heart the agony it 
endured — and the cure is a thousand times 
worse than the disease. Little did I know 
my weakness." 

A firm step sounded outside. Lavinia 
drew herself up stifE and immovable, but 
with the signs of agitation still plainly 
visible on her face. She alone, one hand 
pressed to her beating heart to still its 
throbs, could have told to what degree of 
intensity had risen that inward tempest. 

The Colonel entered. He did not see her 
at first, but when he had become accustomed 
to the brilliant illumination which had nearly 
blinded him, his eyes fell upon her, and an 
involuntary stupefaction made him start baok« 
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That spirit, pallid and immovable, was it 
his first wife returned from the grave in 
which he had lain her, or was it the young 
bride of to-day in her wedding garments ? 

He came nearer and gazed at her intently. 
Was it the admiration of an artist or of a 
lover ? Was it the intellectual emotion of 
a eonnaisseur before a work of art or the^ 
feverish adoration of a husband before a 
beloved wife ? Just then she moved, and 
Herman said softly — 

" Have I come too soon ? I will go back 
and wait a little while/* 
** Herman I *' 
" Dear Lavinia/* 

He took her hand, led her to the sofa, and 
sat down beside her, while her face, raised 
towards his, betrayed a violent agitation. 

•* You fear me,'* he said ; " I frighten you,** 
and his, voice took a tender tone which 
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Lavinia had not believed possible. ** They 
have told you that I am inexorable. So I am; 
but only towards those who do not understand 
me, and up till now no one has tried to under- 
stand me. That is why I am still a stranger 
to those soft impressions so necessary to a 
man's happiness. But you, Lavinia, will be 
able to instil those influences into my heart/' 

She shivered and turned away. 

" Have you not promised at least to try, 
in becoming my wife and mother to my 
children ? '* 

" I have promised to be a mother to your 
children, and so I will be to the utmost of 
my power ; but how can I teach you senti- 
ments utterly foreign to your nature ? Lovd 
alone could do that, and as long as you do not 
feel love, as long as you are a stranger to its 
influence, and you always will be *' — 
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The Ooloners eyes, just now flashing so 
brightly, became dark again. 

" How do you know ? I had other hopes ; 
why try to take them from me ? When I 
asked you to marry me, I did not hide from 
you that it was not love that determined my 
choice. I saw in you a woman worthy of a 
man's esteem, and I hoped that the future 
might change this brotherly regard into a 
warmer sentiment, might waken in me that 
love which was a stranger"— 

"And is still,'' murmured Lavinia, indis- 
tinctly. 

" Very well — is still, if you will have it so, 
but for all that, Lavinia, there are moments 
when I feel that it might be otherwise ; and 
perhaps already, if you yourself had not 
avoided all tenderness with such scrupulous 
care, I should have discovered in my heart 
something warmer than mere esteem. You 
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are beautiful, Lannia, very beautiful, but you 
keep too vigilant a watch that my regard 
shall not change into a livelier sentiment." 

" You are quite right, Herman ; to inspire 
the sentiments of which you speak would be 
the finishing touch to my misery.'' 

** Your misery ? '* 

•* Yes, yes, but do not be angry ; have I not 
assured you *' — 

" That the memory of your lover was dead 
in your heart, and that you gave him no^ 
longer even regret, that is what jo\i have 
assured me." 

<* And it is the truth. I did not hide from 
you either that I had no love for you, and that 
I could give you no more than you offered 
me — friendship and esteem.*' • 

'* I have an idea you promised me some* 
thing besides." 

** Something besides ? " 
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•* Yes, something upon which I counted to 
build our domestic happiness— confidence. 
Have you forgotten it ? " 

"No, Herman, no; but confidence is ac- 
quired by degrees, not given at once." 

** I wish to have yours though, now.'* 

" What do you mean ? '* 

" I mean that since love is wanting to our 
union we ought all the more to cling fast to 
the sentiments which can replace it. Of 
these, confidence is the most sure, the most 
holy; and, believing myself to be right, I 
shall take the liberty of asking you a ques- 
tion to which I want a conscientiously truthful 
reply. Do you think that a marriage without 
love can be a happy one ? *' 

Lavinia was silent, it evidently required an 
effort to answer. 

Herman looked determined, and resumed — 

" It would perhaps be easy to interpret your 

VOL. I. D 
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Bilenooi but as an interpretation would risk 
being inexact, I must solicit a positive reply/' 

" Since you compel me I will tell you* 
When you asked my hand, I believed that 
esteem, friendship and confidence would 
suffice for a happy home ; now I am con- 
vinced that it was an error, a fault of inex- 
perienced judgment/' 

" And when, may I ask, did you discover 
your mistake ? " 

The Colonel tried to be calm, but in spite 
of his efforts his voice vibrated with irony 
and anger. 

'^ The day the marriage contract was 
signed." 

'^ And you did not inform me of this change 
in your opinion ? " 

The Colonel bounded fi:om his seat, and 
fixed upon his wife a look that made her 
tremble. 
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*' You let me think that I should obtain a 
wife desirous at least of winning my love in 
time. To-day even you have sworn before 
God — ^Bh I but I remember now, I remember 
that in pronouncing your vows you reddened, 
you reddened at the perjury, madame.'* 

"Monsieur, I assure you'* — 

" You have deceived me, madame. People 
can marry without love, but not when they 
are convinced of being able neither to give 
nor receive happiness. The woman who 
desires not to win her husband's love, but 
who, on the contrary, • dreads to attract it, 
when she pronounces her vows before God 
profanes the sanctity of marriage ; and the 
husband, knowing of the perjury and pro- 
fanation, owes to himself to speak, if he will 
not lose the only, the last thing that remains 

to him, his self-esteem." 

He paced up and down the room in a 
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furious and ungovernable rage ; then, six)p- 
ping abort before tbe terrified girl, heard 
these words from her white lips. 

" I do not understand you." 

*' Indeed 1 Eh bten, I shall seek a divorce." 

'* Monsieur, you are not speaking seri* 
ously ? " 

*f'9ij by all that is holy. The world may 
think and say as it will, I shall demand a 
divorce ; I announce it to you now, on our 
wedding day. To-morrow I shall go alone to 
Bosenborg — poor Rosenborg, it has already 
witnessed one miserable union. Fool, fool 
that I was to think I should ever obtain hap* 
piness.'* 

"But, monsieur," said Lavinia, who, in 
face of this alarming resolution coming so 
soon after their marriage, felt her strength 
return, "you will ruin me, you will bring 
dishonour on us both." 
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** Am I to blame ? God knows / longed 
for happiness, and thought, poor fool, that' 
our past sad experiences would draw us to- 
gether. But you, madame, knew the con- 
trary ; even in pronouncing those sacred vows 
you were thinking of other hopes, other 
desires. Why did you wish to bear my 
name P Why did you give yourself to a man 
whom you must hate, since you can coolly 
contemplate for him a future which you 
foresee will be a miserable one ? '* 

** Your resentment leads you astray, mon- 
sieur. As to your first question, I have 
already replied in avowing that I had deceived 
myself, and that I only discovered the truth 
when it was too late to speak. As to the 
second ** — and Lavima crimsoned painfully— 
•• your eyes should have obtained for you, 
when you entered, a sure reply. When you 
saw me I could hardly stand, and if I eaiido 
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80 now it is only because I have nothing 
more to fear.*' 

A profound silence reigned for some 
seconds between this strangely disturbed 
pair. Before that marble statue, so recently 
animated, stood the husband, his lips savagely 
compressed and his brows contracted. 

" Just so, you have nothing more to fear,*^ 
he said in his iciest tone, and crossed over to 
the dpor. 

In this moment of imminent danger the 
young wife fought and won a victory over 
self. " Let him go ; show him your indif- 
ference," said Pride. But Reason spoke 
louder. 

" Do not throw us both on the curiosity of 
the public," she pleaded. '* As long as you 
do not leave this room to-night our secret 
will be known to us alone; once pass the 
door sill and the world will know all." 
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" At all events the tovm will know all, 
since you will remain here alone to-morrow." 

" I will not stay,'* and Lavinia's voice, 
neither loud nor angry, was full of an im- 
movable resolution. 

" You will not ? " repeated the Colonel, 
thunderstruck. 

" No, monsieur, I will not ; if you go to- 
morrow I shall follow you. I have not 
become your wife to be abandoned like a 
eourttsaney to fiud myself laughed at and 
maligned by the world ; the law compels you 
to protect me, and I claim your protection.*' 

" You seem to think that my resolution 
just now was but a vain threat ; you mistake^ 
my word will be kept." 

" I know it, I am perfectly convinced that 
nothing would induce you to break it ; but 
.you ought to remember what you seem to 
have forgotten, that, if a divorce is sought 
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directly after our marriage, we shall be, not 
only objects of derision, but of pity and scorn.'* 

'' Well, and what then ? " 

**A divorce after a marriage of twenty- 
four hours would be a scandal for both and 
for me an indelible shame; at the end of 
twelve months, however, it would seem but 
the natural result of sad experience, of in- 
compatibility of temper ; and although I have 
always severely blamed those who break a tie 
so sacred, I will, the twelve months expired, 
do as you wish." 

" So be it then I Let us have the air of 
married people in the eyes of the world for one 
year, and at the end of that time let us cast 
ofE a chain heavier than any borne by galley 
slaves. Then we will submit to the Court 
the motives you have so sagely prepared. In 
this manner we shall be spared : I, ridicule, 
itnd you, shame." 
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** The chain of which you speak, we shall 
he two to support it, monsieur/' said Layinia, 
proudly ; ^* perhaps this is a consolation to 
you/' 

" Pardoriy you do not understand me — but 
what matter if you understand or not ? Yom 
had better rest now for a few hours, we 
must start early to-morrow. I will throw 
myself on this sofa. Good-night." 

So ended their wedding day, September 25. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GLIMMEBINGS OF THE FTJTUBE. 

The next day, as the clock struck eighty 
Budolf roused his wife by a kiss on her 
charming lips, and only half awake she^ 
threw her arms round his neck. 

"J5on/owr, dear Rudolf I Mon Dieu, how 
soon you always get up ! And our newly- 
married pair, have they departed without 
adieux ? The house seems so quiet.'' 

"I venture to predict that they are still 
asleep. For bride and bridegroom, Aurora 
never appears very soon." 

" You say that as if it were question of 
the happiest couple in existence, while^ 
speaking frankly, do you believe that they^ 
will be able to even tolerate each other ? ** 
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•* I do not know, sweetheart ; but yester- 
day, before saying good-night to Herman, I 
took advantage of my title of brother to 
recommend Lavinia's happiness to his keep- 
ing. He did not say much, but there was 
something in his smile that inspired trust, 
and I have little fear for her future.*' 

" But what were the reassuring words ? " 
demanded Julia. 

" * Eudolf,' he said, * rest assured that I 
know how to appreciate your sister, and that 
my constant effort will be to retain and merit 
the esteem and goodwill she feels for me 
already.' *' 

" Esteem and goodwill ! " repeated Julia 
comically ; " would you be content with 
that, petit 9 Grand Dieu I I seem already to 
see you with a rope round your neck if I had 
no more to give you than the assurance of 
these highly respectable sentiments." 
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** Tes, it would indeed be too little for me, 
my darling ; I should not care for an exis- 
tence without love. But all mortals are not 
invited to the feasts of the gods ; there are 
many who content themselves with a more 
terrestrial happiness, and I hope Lavima's 
will suffice for her wants.** 

** Ah well I let us hope it will ; but I have 
seen a very unpromising expression in Her- 
man's eyes. Still, we will wait and see what 
news this morning brings." 

Rudolf left her, and went to inquire after 
his sister; he knocked three times at the 
door without obtaining any reply. 

Lavinia had awakened early out of a 
troubled sleep. Her eyes immediately sought 
the sofa whereon the Colonel had thrown 
himself the night before. She uttered a 
terrified cry ; the ?ofa was empty ! 

** Oiel^^ she murmured, ^ he has gone, the 
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mdserable coward; he has left me to faoe- 
public scorn and derision alone." 

" Pray judge me more leniently, madame," 
Baid a quiet Toice. 

Lavinia reddened. Behind her, the Colonel, 
faultlessly attired for the journey, was sitting 
in an arm-chair. 

" Oh, Herman I I beg your pardon," she 
stammered, covered with confusion. 

"Pon*t put yourself out," said he with 
marvellous carelessness. ''As to a pardon, 
yon cannot attach much importance to that 
of a * miserable coward.* " 

Renewed raps at the door : '^ It is nea^ ly^ 
twelve, travellers." 

" Oh 1 oh I Bonjour^^' exclaimed tho 
Colonel, as if he had just woke up, " I will 
be with you directly, monfrhre^ 

** Bonjour^ Lavinia, how are you ? " 

Lavinia stammered out something, but so 
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unintelligibly that Budolf was obliged to 
repeat his question. 

" My wife says that she is very well, and 
is delighted at the beautiful day we have for 
our journey," replied Herman for her. 

" Well, make haste down." 

" All right," said the Colonel, and glancing 
at his wife, he added, " Does it seem to you 
now as if I could beat a retreat? Also I 
will spare your modesty the gme of my 
presence while you dress.*' 

" It is of little importance," said Lavinia, 
seating herself resolutely before the looking- 
glass, and letting down her beautiful hair in 
rich brown waves. 

The comb flew like lightning through the 
glossy luxuriance of her soft tresses, and the 
Colonel, dazzled and fascinated, was unable 
to take his eyes off the harmonious move- 
ment of her hands ; so absorbed was he that 
he did not hear Rudolfs second call. 
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" Eudolf is waiting," said Lavinia quietly, 
glancing at the door by way of the mirror. 

" I am just going ; but as, doubtless, this 
is the last time I shall have the pleasure of 
witnessing your toilet, you will not, I am 
sure, grudge me a few moments. On my soul, 
I have never seen hair to equal this. Mais a 
bientdU As soon as you are dressed and 
breakfast over we will start.'* 

When Lavinia entered the breakfast room 
she was so bright and calm that Eudolf and 
Julia could not take their eyes off her. 
What a difference between the face of the 
night before and this peaceful expression I 
Who could have told, in reality, the change 
her destiny had undergone since the pre- 
ceding night ? She felt free now, she had no 
longer to fear the caresses of a man towards 
whom her heart was cold. In the world's 
eyes she was his wife, before him she was her 
own mistress ; she had not concealed her 
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feelings behind a cowardly silence, and in a 
year's time she would be relieyed of his 
presence — ^in one year, witboot incurring re-^ 
proach or shame, she would be free from alt 
constraint. What happiness to look forward 
to this promised liberty 1 During the year 
to come she would honestly perform all her 
duties, would be a patient and devoted 
mother to the Ooloners children, a worthy 
and careful mistress of his house, and, as 
much as was possible, an agreeable companion 
to himself. If public opinion spoke truly, 
this last would be an easy task to accomplish, 
and her talents in that line would rarely be 
put to the trial, for he was said to be almost 
always out shooting or hunting with his dogs, 
when not required to attend to his duties as 
a landed proprietor. 

•* Well, then, good-bye until the spring, my 
friends," said the Colonel, emptying the part* 
ing glass* 
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"Oh, before that, I hope," exclaimed 
Hudolf, ** you will come and keep Christmas 
with us ? '' 

" I am afraid not ; my little giris must not 
find me absent on that day. But I put no ob- 
stacles in Lavinia's way, and if she wish " — 

" I do not wish,'* interrupted his wife, 
smiling up at him, " I do not consider it be- 
coming for the mistress of a house to be 
absent alone. So we will all come or none.'* 

" Very well, then ; goodbye until the 
spring," said Budolf, and seeing that the 
Colonel went out to order the horses, and 
that Julia had left the room to afford him a 
few moments alone with his sister, he drew 
her to the window. 

"Lavinia," he said, his honest voice 
trembling with emotion, " if you are not ac-, 
companied to your husband's home by the 
tender blessings of a mother and &ther, you 

VOL. I. E 
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have at lea8t|tho86 of a brother who loves you 
dearly. Oh, Lavinia, dear Laviniai may xdj 
mind be easy about you ? " 

^* It may, dear Budolf ; my choice was free 
aad open, and with a man like Herman, in 
whom sentiments of honour are firmly rooted^ 
a woman can always hope to live peaceably/' 

^' Oh, that is too little," exclaimed Rudolf 
impetuously. " I wished more for you^ much 
more, I who am so happy.'* 

** JUonfrere, I believe I possess a guarantee 
of happiness quite as sure as that on which 
you pride yourself. May Heaven grant, and 
I say it in all sincerity, that you may never 
be more unhappy than L'' 

*'0h, if it come to that I must believe 
that your happiness is perfect, greater than 
you will admit, and I have no fear for you/' 

Lavinia looked at her brother with anzioua 
tenderness. 
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to(ym€i^ 6f sepai^atioQ I would not' feavel mf 
^6tA$f 6oritali* a ribad^ 6^ 6ii^y, and if 1 
fipeak it is apart froiA' any motive biife tbatf 6f 
iffe'ction; you ire tob infS^trlgeat towards 
Jftlia." 

Tot)' indulgent?'' 

TeSi^and I am afraid a day will 6om6^ 
when' you will regret it. She is amiable and 
lovable, but a child, a perfeC* child, wilful antf 
itoptflsive, and to find her always so at^rac- 
tive you must sa<Jrificie yourself more perhaps^ 
than you will kidow how to continue to d6.' 
It oosts^ me much* to say this, but even i^ 
your love fo* me were weakened by it, T 
-should irtift consider myself righ* ib sjidak 
openly.'* 

" Dear Lavinia, I don't life W hedt fo\t 
talk like this at a time when my heart is full 
of tenderness and solicitude for you. Why 
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cannot you like Julia ? If she be cappicious, 
she is, as you have said, very lovable, and 
she is so devoted to me that with discretion I 
can do with her as I will." 

"Well, I hope you will always deal, 
patiently with her, and God grant she, 
may always be worthy of your love and 
noble trust. Perhaps also maternity will 
develope the sentiments of responsibility 
which are now wanting.'* 

" Oh, yes, I am confident of that. But I 
hear your husband coming back. I respect, 
him very much, and believe that the soft in* 
fluence of a loving wife may alter his hard 
nature. Be that wife for him, LaTinia." 

The Coloners return prevented a reply,, 
and in a few minutes the newly-married pair 
disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A PEEP INTO THE PAST. 



Lavinia was only seventeen when she lost 
Iter mother, whom she had loved devotedly. 
Grief at her loss made a deep impression! 
^pon the girl's mind ; her father had died 
some years before, and she was now left 
alone with a brother whose studies for the 
bar kept him away from her and thus de« 
prived her of the solace she would have 
found in his presence. Lavinia was, there* 
fore, at the time of her mother's death, 
obliged to accept the invitation of an old 
aunt, who offered her a home, and whose 
quiet and retiring mode of living suggested 
peace to the poor girl's saddened spirit. No 
existence could have been better suited to 
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her sore heart than that led by Madame 
Schonberg, who, with the ezception of a few 
elderly spinsters who came for tea and gossip^ 
and two or three old bachelors who played 
picquet with her in the evening, saw scarcely 
anyone. 

ffrijsnds wer/^ ^ot wantiftj? to ar^eeiv* 
Lavinia i^i her trouble ; for, though witJiQufc 
Qxpney, she was beautiful, well br^d and 
acGomplisheid, and many hand^ Fere qu^ 
Btyetohei to take her to their Jiome^. Therqt 
fore it was ironically whippered, w^eQ sh^ 
vfifme^ 9*11 pffers and retired into h^r aunt'n 
large l>nt gloomy l^ouse, t^a^ Jj^Yim l?ad % 
great de^l morie cunning and foresighi^ thiji,^ 
they had givei* k^v .credit fop, th^t shg kne^ 
quite well wbat ^he was A^out, aQ4 ^^^at i^ 
was not diffic^lt tp guess why 6o}itu4p wa^ 
80 essential to her well-being. In th^ notilf 
appointed hame tq whicb sb^ ba4 QPfflA 4ll 
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i^as nevertheless cold and sombre as a yault. 
Madame Schonberg lived surrounded by her 
favourites, namely, an elderly parrot, an 
dderly waiting-maid, an elderly cat, and an 
elderly poodle. Lavinia was the only young 
being in this vast museum of antiquities, and 
to prevent loneliness from getting too great 
a hold upon her, her kind aunt presented her, 
during the first week, with a beautiful white 
pomeranian, a couple of canaries, and half-a- 
dozen gold fish. With these, thought the old 
lady, it was impossible her niece could be 
quite miserable, and indeed her little com- 
panions gave her at least enough occupation 
to keep regret a trifle in the background. 
Lavinia was very grateful for these evidences 
of her aunt's interest, and, finding herself 
suddenly deprived of her home ties of affec* 
tion, soon formed a strong attachment for the 
kind-hearted old lady. But the distractions 
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furnished by the well meaning dame to turn 
her from her grief filled but little of her 
time, and many hours dragged wearily by, 
terrible in their slowness. Grief cannot 
entirely fill a life, and however profound may 
be one's sorrow there is always plenty of 
room left for ennui. Lavinia found this. 

« 

** I am afraid, mon en/ant, that time passes 
but slowly for you," said her aunt regularly 
every evening after her habitues had left, 
when she looked up to see Lavinia sitting in 
the window, her work resting on her knee 
and her eyes gazing vacantly into space. 

** Perhaps, dear aunt," Lavinia hazarded 
one day, " I should be happier if I had a few 
friends of my own age." 

*• Then invite some, ma petite, if you feel 
inclined. Hold a reception in your room as 
I do in mine, but mind, no noise ; shouts of 
laughter, singing, and dancing, are my mortal 
enemies." 
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Feebly encouraged by this sanction, Lavinia 
made an effort to draw some young girls 
round her, but what interest could possibly 
•exist for them where their sex reigned alone ? 
The scheme fell to the ground, and Lavinia 
was left again in solitude. 

" I must shake off this depression," she 
said to herself ; " it will have a weakening 
effect on my mind presently. When grief 
passes into melancholy it loses its elevated 
<;haracter ; it is too noble a sentiment to be 
allowed to slide into that idle languor which 
eats up one's vivacity." 

The next day, as she was about to speak of 
these thoughts to her aunt, the old lady met 
her with the startling announcement of her 
intention to pass a few weeks at a fashionable 
town where she had heard the waters were 
Tery beneficial, and in less than a week she 
started with Lavinia and the pets. 

It was fully ten years since Madame 
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Scbdnberg had left her home, even for a nighty 
and she would never: have made the sacrifice- 
had it not been for the silent sadness in 
Lavinia's eyes. And the change did Lavinia 
good. For the first time she realized what 
it was to be beautiful; wherever she went 
admiring looks followed her and homage was 
lavishly rendered by all. She received' 
several offers of marriage, which she 
courteously but firmly refused, for, among 
the brilliant advantages presented to her 
notice, she found none after her own heart. 

" I have done my duty by her, all that I 
oould conscientiously do," said her aunt re* 
gignedly the evening of her return home^ 
when her old friends gathered round her^ 
*^ but it fieemfi impossible to satisfy her ;. 
advienne que pourra^ she may marry or 
remain single now, I wash my hands of her 
love affairs.'* 
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Jj^vinie^ did eoi} marry, neither did sha 
sesiji we hdT old habitB ; she had obtained over 
Madame SchjOnberg an influence which she 
Heyer used but with tender respect, but 
^hich gave her the opportunity of arranging 
hw life according to her own wishes. She^ 
flrent oujt frequently, and even persuaded the 
pld lady to receive at home ; so, little by 
little, to the aetonishment of all, tfae^^ SchSn? 
bwg vault,'* as the silent house had long^ 
been called, was thrown open to the world* 
The oe?fc winter fresh suitors appeared for 
Lavinia's hand — the aunt's fortune doubtless 
thr/owing into bolder relief the young girl's 
hsauty — but she aeemed resolved not tQ 
iQerry, an.d fresh proposals elicited but freab 
rejeistions. 

Things were jBit this pass when pop dfty^ 
duping the usual njorijing visit of her dpotoip 

•nTwbo, for the ample fees pwd biiix by %h» 
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wealthy dame, kept her informed of all the 
news in the town and a great deal out of it— 
Madame SchSnberg learnt that a young 
Baron, seriously ill, was coming to Vienna 
in search of rest and pure air ; the doctor, 
whose patient he was, had received a letter 
begging him to find a home private and 
tranquil enough for his shattered nerves and 
for the whims of his misanthropic mind. 

"Doubtless many offers will be made,'* 
observed Madame Schonberg, far from 
imagining that the cunning doctor meant 
her to take his patient. 

" Doubtless," agreed he, ** offers will not 
be wanting, but few people would be capable 
of leaving him to himself to enjoy the rest 
which is so necessary to both mind and body. 
And indeed I know of no place I could 
recommend, unless you, madame, would 
Consent to share your home with him out of 
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pure charity and commiseration. He would 
be a most unobtrusive addition to your 
household, he and his domestic would live 
more like shadows than men ; moreover, the 
left wing is so far removed from the part you 
inhabit that I really do not think it would 
inconvenience you in the least to take my: 
invalid." 

" And I don't see any reason either why 
he should not come," said Madame SchSn- 
berg, who had rather a weakness for her 
physician. « Since my house seems to be 
the only suitable one, I will receive him; 
we will try and agree not to incommode 
each other." 

" A thousand thanks, my dear madame," 
exclaimed the little doctor, rubbing his hands 
with satisfaction at having so easily gained 
his point; "then the matter may be con- 
sidered settled." 
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A fortnigh* Iftter,. a yoking tthvAl^if in^ 
stalled himself m the left wittg of the' hotf^ 
pitable^ man^on, and save the fii'st bustle' o^ 
his arriyal,' no alteratioib m thei^ usual M(f 
waa tioticed bj the' inhabitants' ; the invalid! 
lived as the doctor had predicted, like it 
shadow; a week passed without his ^Veft^ 
being seen. However, one afternoon^ ft' 
message came from the Bwon to know if he 
couild be received,* and this was followed a^ 
few moments Tater by his entrance. He was a 

« 

good-looking, well made young man,, but the 
expression of his delicate features was sad 
and melancholy. His manners, reserved but 
pleasing, seemed full of an almost childlike 
fear of offending or intruding, and he el- 
plained, with constrained gracefulness, how 
his wish for solitude was not altogether 
because of his health — which,: though weak,^ 
did not require absolute seclusion — but from 
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an excessive desire for liberty, especially thd 
liberty of choosing his own relation^ with 
people, and not ta introduce himself at once 
as £L society man from whom so mnch was 
always expected. 

After his first short visit some time elapsed' 
before he came again; then he arrived regu- 
larly three times a week, then more fre- 
quently, and at last every day. At threes 
o'clock he was aure to be announced* 
Lavinia and her aunt began by expecting 
him, then, insensibly, by hoping for him, and 
they smiled consciously when they caught 
each other looking at the clock just about td 
strike the hour whieh always brought 
him. 

The Baron never* went out in the evening, 
consequently Lavinia did not meet him at 
the gay houses she was in the habit of visit- 
ing^. but she saw him every afternoon, and 
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just for one moment in the morning as he^ 
came downstairs to take his daily ride. 

The pure air of the town, or the doctor'^ 
prescriptions, or perhaps some more effica- 
cious remedy, had a very satisfactory effecfc 
upon the young stranger's enfeebled con- 
stitution, and soon his health permitted him 
to visit his friends in the morning as well aa 
in the afternoon, and as Madame Sch6nberg*s 
attachment for the new comer did not prevent 
her from retaining her old habit of break- 
fasting at balf-past eleven and not appearing 
downstairs before that time, Lavinia and the^ 
Baron had the mornings tSte-a-tSte. But as 
their engagement is no secret to our readers, 
we will not enlarge upon the more and more^ 
intimate relations which brought it to pass. 
The Baron was young, but by no means in- 
experienced in love affairs. He possessed a 
susceptible heart, easily inflamed by Lavi* 
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nia's beaaty . His bandsome face, his reserre, 
his soft caressing voice and delicate looks 
were diificult to resist, especially by a girl like 
Layinia, stranger till now to those profound 
impressions awakened in woman's heart by 
the £u^st appeal of romantic and poetic love. 
Lavinia's love, then, was the object aimed 
at by the Baron, and socm his attachment 
became no longer a secret for the eyes 
around^ Lavinia was not a woman to give 
in to her own heart without a struggle ; she 
tried to calm the tempest of a first passion 
in order to make quite sure of the feelings 
of hiim she loved so well. She was resolute 
in keeping in check the battle going 
on in her heart, but Louis possessed one of 
those natures in which the mad longing for 
conquest is so intense that it takes away 
from those it commands all reflection and 
self-examination* 

VOL. I. F 
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When he spoke in tender tones of his sad 
and empty life, when he said with passion 
tempered by love — " Alone in the world as I 
have always been, I have felt a wild longing 
for love, I know that yours would fill my life 
and efface the bitterness of stinging memo« 
ries ; yes, your love would raise me to such 
bliss that death for me would but change 
into a blessed existence a life already celes- 
tial '' — Lavinia felt troubled and fascinated. 
Season took to herself wings and flew away, 
and, conquered, the girl gave herself to him, 
gave him that large heart that love half 
alone could satisfy, and yet satisfy only by a 
heart worthy of her own. 

They were betrothed. 

Louis' health grew stronger day by day, 
and he would incessantly repeat, fixing his 
eyes on his Jiancee — 

** See, dear heart, I told you your love 
would be my life." 
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**Aiid yours," she would reply, the soft 
melody and depth of tenderness in her voice 
revealing the emotion in her soul, '* yours 
atone has taught me what it is to live." 

But soon the news of the Baron's wooing, 
which had been the subject of conversation 
all over the town, was dismissed as stale 
news, and public attention concentrated itself 
upon Rudolf, who, called home by the offer 
of an important post, made his debut in the 
world with great eclat 

" You will soon be spirited away from 
me, mon frere^^ Lavinia often said to him, 
noting the admiring glances directed towards 
the young counsel. 

" The abduction is already accomplished," 
he replied one day, laughing merrily. " I 
am irretrievably lost, head over ears in love, 
and belong body and soul to one who has 
pierced me with the perfidious dart.** 

Lavinia became imeasy. She knew her 
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brother to be one of those men easily blinded 
by the demon Cupid, and feared to hear a. 
name often on his lips just now, that of a fri* 
volous little Parisian now on a visit to some 
friends in Vienna. 

** And what may be the fair lady's name ? **" 
she asked anxiously. 

^^ The charming, the naive, the bewitching- 
Julia." 

^* Ah ! I thought so,'' exclaimed Lavinia. 
" But if you have not yet spoken wait just a 
little while. I like neither her imprudent 
freedom nor her thoughtless coquetry. Her 
childishness makes me fear; for though a 
woman in years she is no more than a child 
in manner, and a very tyrannical one into the 
bargain." 

'* She is the only woman I love, and the 
only one I will have for my wife," said Rudolf 
resolutely. 
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He did not wait, and a few weeks after the 
wedding took place. The time fixed for 
Lavinia*s marriage approached, the Baron, 
advised to seek complete restoration at Carls- 
bad, was to return at the end of August, 
and they were to be married directly after. 
Louis had begged Lavinia and her aunt t6 
accompany him, but the good lady having 
declared that no influence would tempt her 
^gain from her beloved home, the Baron gave 
up urging and went alone. 

Six weeks are in reality but a short space 
of time, yet sadly wearisome to separated 
lovers, and Lavinia, who counted each dajp- 
^nd each hour, felt her courage abandon her 
when, at the end of six weeks, a letter from 
Louis announced that his condition, instead 
-of improving, was so seriously aggravated, 
I3iat, unable to bear the fatigue of a long 
Journey, he should be obliged to break it 
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three times, and could not arrive until the 
middle of September. Rudolf would have 
^one to meet him had his letter contained the 
slightest indication of the route he intended 
taking, but there was not even a hint as to 
his whereabouts ; he only said that no further 
letters would find him at Carlsbad. 

The 15th of September passed, then the 
last days of the month, and still Louis did 
not come. At last, at the beginning of 
October, he was announced. Lavinia flew to 
meet him, but at the first look she started 
back, and her heart sank like lead. Was 
this the handsome Baron, this pale young 
man who could scarcely stand, whose spirit 
and body alike seemed bowed down under a 
crushing weight? There was no longer 
question of marriage, Louis himself did not 
speak of it. He was so changed in appear- 
ance and manner that even in his best 
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moments Lavinia could hardly recognise 
him ; and when she tried to rouse him with 
words of hope and love, when she sought to 
communicate to him something of the life 
around, he shook his head sadly, and mur- 
mured — 

** Don't say any more, dear, I have not 
deserved happiness ; my only wish now is to 
die." 

Lavinia's grief was heartrending ; she saw 
that he must die, that he even recoiled from 
the idea of living, and that the hope of being 
united to her increased rather than diminished 
the secret burden on his mind, and yet he 
said constantly, "If we could only have 
been married long before this, death would 
have seemed more beautiful." These words 
appeared wrung from him by remorse, for if 
he had really wished her to care for and 
mourn him as her husband, if, veritaibly, his 
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sufferings would have been softened by it, 
she would have given herself to him without 
hesitation, but he did not ask the sacrifice. 
Lavinia might have smothered her maidenly 
scruples and offered to marry him then and 
there had he been poor; but fear of the 
interpretations which would be put on her 
generous action held her back. So the days 
lengthened into weeks and the weeks into two 
months without a word being said on either 
side that could change their strange relations 
towards each other. And yet, never wife 
nursed with more patient and untiring zeal a 
man whose name she bore, than did Lavinia 
her betrothed, and her devotion was repaid 
by his grateful looks. The days passed for 
her in loving care for him, in encouragement 
and smiles, the nights in prayers and tears. 

**Her sorrow will kill her," said her 
^ friends. 
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And yet she lived. 

After Christmas came the great trial for 
which Layinia had been unable to prepare, 
And the end found her without courage and 
irithout strength. 

The evening before his death Louis knew 
that he would not see the close of another 
day. He asked those around to leave him a 
few moments alone with his fiancee. When 
they had all gone, he said, brokenly, his head 
leaning against her breast and his burning 
lips pressed to the hand he held — 
. " Oh ! Laviriia, I have not merited your 
love.'' 

" You must not say that, Louis," she re- 
plied ; " none could have deserved it more 
than he whose patience has been so great, 
and I say now, as I have said before, I would 
that God would take me also, since he will 
tiot leave you to me/' 
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" You are deceived in me, Lavinia. Oh t 
bitter sting above all otber^ jou will be un- 
deceived, not now, not to-night, but you will 
be. Promise to accomplish my last wish. 
Do not read the letter you will find in my 
desk until the day of my funeral ; but take 
it now— to see it in your hands will be my 
punishment/' 

Oppressed with a vague sense of fore- 
coming misery which she would not yet 
realize, Lavinia took the letter and gave the 
desired promise, while he, looking at her as 
if he would read her through and through, 
almost wailed — 

" Do you not feel your heart already grow- 
ing cold towards me P Oh I not yet, Lavinia^ 
not yet ! — wait ; let it not become stem and 
unloving until mine is chilled in the grave." 

At these words Lavinia forgot all ; he was 
her sole thought, her sole loye ; she swore it 
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even as Louis, smiling and appeased, passed 
away from her caresses for ever. 

When, two days later, the January snow 
came to cast a second winding-sheet over the 
buried remains of the Baron, Lavinia, dazed 
as a person awaking from a swoon, prepared 
to obey Louis* last demand. She took the 
letter, looked at it a long time, kissed it 
tenderly, and lifted to Heaven a prayer that 
the missive as yet unsealed might contain 
nothing to augment her misery. When the 
seal was broken the tears that filled her eyesf 
spread between them and the letter so thick 
a mist that the words were almost indistinct ; 
little by little, however, it cleared away, her 
eyes dried suddenly and flashed with a 
different sentiment ; she drew herself up. 
One would have said that her soul protested 
against the mourning she wore, and that^ 
breathed out in terrible sobs that shook 
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ber frame, love was dead for her as tbB 
lover. 

From that day Louis' name never passed 
Jher lips. She resumed her ordinary occupa* 
tions, and, however fiercely raged the combat 
within, gave herself up with all her strength to 
iBOnquer sorrow and remembrance together. 

Three days after Louis' death her aunt 
died. Lavinia was sole heiress — advantage 
little prized since it could not give her the 
liberty she craved, and compelled her too 
accept a home with her brother, now the 
husband of the capricious Julia. Rudolf 
bad hoped to find double happiness in having 
his sister with him, but things did not turn 
out according to his expectations. Lavinia 
was too grave, too thoughtful, in a word too 
good for her sister-in-law, whose conversa«- 
tion was based on little but balls, theatres, 
4and lovo'^^love, as Julia understood the senti* 
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ment, mingled with more coquetry than devo- 
tion, and manifesting itself by teasing and 
pretended anger. 

With such a character as this, Julia, as a 
matter of course, failed to sympathize with 
Lavinia, who shratfk from speaking of love, 
and who, removed more than ever from 
worldly distractions, found no consolation 
but in the grave tenderness she had for 
Budolf , in study, and in conversation with a 
few clever friends. Rudolf, with his open 
and loving nature, was made quite unhappy 
between the pair ; if he were too attentive to- 
Lavinia, Julia was openly jealous ; if, to quiet 
hersb. ^^ redoubled his care and attention 
towards herself, he fancied he detected 
blame for his weakness in Lavinia's silence ; 
and in spite of his affection and efforts hia 
home was not the Far^rdise he had hoped it 
would be. 
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It was at this period, when Lavinia was 
feeling herself one too many in her brother's 
house without liking to quit it, and when her 
mind, triumphant in the victory it had gained 
over matter, was longing for new duties, for 
more activity, and, above all, to get away 
&om these miserable jealousies and petty 
squabbles, that the Colonel arrived upon the 
scene. Lavinia knew him already by sight 
and by repute; she believed him to be 
scrupulous to a fault and excessive in his 
code of honour, and then, he had little to 
exact as she had little to give. Therefore, 
when he proposed for her hand, she accepted 
the imion as corresponding more than any 
other to the actual' desire of her life. She 
knew that his first marriage had not been a 
happy one — ^for in marriage the absence of 
forbearance is always fatal— but Lavinia 
hoped to be able to give and receive the only 
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happiness to which they both aspired, and 
when she engaged to perform all the duties 
of a devoted wife she resolved to fulfil thiBm 
to the letter. The nearer the moment 
approached for her to take these duties upon 
herself, the more she felt afraid and the more 
Herman's placidity froze her resolutions* 
Not that he was wanting towards her either 
in care or respect, but he did not evince the 
tenderness which would have made dear that 
respect and care. 

But the decision was made, and Lavinia — 
who had always shown great consideration 
for public opinion — did not feel equal to 
drawing back at the last moment. She told 
herself repeatedly that having accepted the 
situation she would be able to support it, 
and that a closer acquaintance with Herman 
would make her more fond of him. Then 
came the evening of their wedding day. 
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Tfhicli^ as we have seen, changed her opimon* 
and at the same time her decision, for, once^ 
convinced that she was right, wild horses 
would not have held her back from accom* 
plishing her duty. Therefore she told him 
all. So, with the prospect of a divorce before 
them, the newly-wedded pair found them-^ 
selves infinitely freer and more at their ease- 
than if they had to consider their union in- 
dissoluble. 



CHAPTER VI. 



BOSENBOBG. 



" The country here ought to be splendid in 
the spring ; even at this time of the year it 
is very beautiful," exclaimed Lavinia, throw- 
ing down the carriage window. 

" I am glad to find you of my opinion in 
one respect," answered the Colonel ; " there 
is no spot on earth I prefer to this. These 
massive blocks of rock overhung by cedars 
and firs always exalt and excite my imagina- 
tion; the noisy tumult of this gigantic 
waterfall struck superstitious awe into my 
soul as a boy, and these meadows and shaws, 
amid which Rosenborg lies hid from prying 
eyes, wake thoughts in my mind when I am 
away which are infinitely more pleasing than 
the choicest society. 

VOL. I. G 
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" He can feel then, he isn't all marble," 
thought Lavinia, but she contented herself 
with saying in a perfectly indifEerent voice— 

"Happy those to whom their home is 
dear." 

** Frankly now, I suppose you would prefer 
that mine were not so ? " 

" Why ? I do not understand you." 

" It seems to me that, situated as we are, 
my wife ought to wish that home should be 
the spot least preferred by her husband." 

" Herman," she interrupted, " please forget 
all I said yesterday ; do not let us be always 
briuging up the past. I could not disHke a 
man I willingly chose, above all knowing — '* 

" That the chain which binds, binds but for 
one year." 

"You are wrong. I was going to say, 
above all, knowing that in attributing to you 
a stubborn and egotistical character, the 
world has misjudged you.'* 
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" And what makes you tlunk so ? Have 
you put it to the proof ? *' 

" Several times, and it is to these proofs I 
owe the opinion I have just expressed. I 
believe you to be inflexible by principle, not 
by egotism, and as I am convinced that these 
principles are inspired by a rigid sense of 
honour, I am without fear before you." 

The Colonel's lips opened as if to speak; 
he half smiled, but said nothing, and Lavinia 
continued hotly — 

" You would wrong me very much if you 
believed I would accept your name and pro- 
tection whilst entertaining the idea of render- 
ing your home less dear. Far from that, I 
will do all in my power to aujgment its value 
in your eyes. I will try as long as I 
remain.'* 

*' What a farce 1 " exclaimed the Colonel ; 
then he added, his voice full of bitter irony, 
** Why should I be pleased to hear you say 
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this ? How many men there are who are 
proudy not of the treasure they possess, but 
to know it to be the envy and jealousy of 
others. Little matter to them that this 
treasure be only borrowed, they wear it and 
glory in its loveliness ! Why should I not 
do likewise ? Bah I I would rather a hundred 
tildes be he who possesses little, but of that 
little feels himself the true master, who re- 
joices in it and makes it a part of his heart 
and life. But, ma fo% for want of the one, 
one takes the other ; to every one his lot» 
and I do not complain of mine, albeit I 
should have preferred it different." 

Lavinia grew pale at this unexpected out- 
burst of tumultuous and contrary senti- 
ments. What should she do ? How should 
she act towards this man so easily wounded, 
so unpleasantly susceptible ? Should she let 
his bitter speech pass without notice ? Should 
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she excuse herself, or explain ? Her pride 
revolted at either course. Should she show 
herself sad, hurt, troubled, offended, as she 
in reality was? Perhaps that would be 
attaching too much importajice to words 
which for both their sakes would be better 
forgotten as quickly as possible. She tried 
first to regain her self-control, and after a 
few minutes' silence said, in a voice she had 
succeeded in calming, but in which the rich 
and sonorous tone gave weight and touching 
solemnity — 

" Herman, you are displeased ; let me 
beseech you not to bring these sentiments of 
hostility into the house we are about to enter. 
Leave here all resentment and all anger.'' 

" Turn round by the church,'* said Her- 
man abruptly to the postillion, who was 
taking, as was his custom, the magnificent 
cedar avenue leading to the chateau. 
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Lavinia tried to puzzle out the motive of 
this order. She could just see the gables of 
the chdteau peeping through the trees, and 
the church was in quite an opposite direc- 
tion* Did he only want more time to calm 
down before reaching home ? Had he for- 
gotten her entreaty, or did he mean to ignore 
it r She hazarded a remark or two without 
gaining any response, and was obliged to 
own to herself that the beginning was cer- 
tainly not very promising. 

But the horses took them rapidly over the 
ground, and they soon found themselves 
before the church, an old Gothic building, 
shaded by gigantic oaks whose obscure tops 
gave a more sombre character to the already 
gloomy looking structure. 

** Stop," commanded the Colonel, and at 
this order, so imperiously given, Lavinia 
trembled ; she knew not what to expect nor 
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what to fear, but her husband's strange con- 
duct alarmed her. 

" If you will be so good, madame, we will 
visit together the tomb of my wife." 

Lavinia rose immediately ; however painful 
the visit might be she could not avoid it 
now, the Colonel was before the door cere- 
moniously offering his arm ; there was 
nothing for it but to comply, and they went 
up the pathway side by side. 

The autumn wind had torn the flowers 
from their parent stems, the trees had gently 
shaken their leaves over the hallowed ground. 
A few broken crosses, leaning to the earth, 
seemed ready to relax their guard over the 
boundaries where reposed those whose memo- 
ries they were charged to perpetuate; the 
atmosphere, grey and cold, enveloped the 
horizon and the tombs as with a gloomy 
pall. 
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" It is here that she rests," he said softly, 
stopping before a small iron gate leading to 
a richly decorated tomb. 

He took a key from his pocket, unlocked 
the gate, and passed in. Lavinia followed, 
and as she leaned on the marble pillar 
beneath which reposed the mother of the 
children she was henceforth to consider as 
her own, she felt oppressed by sad and 
gloomy thoughts which would not be driven 
away. 

** Perhaps you are astonished, Lavinia," he 
continued, the sadness in his voice leaving 
no room for bitterness or anger, " perhaps 
you are astonished at my bringing you here 
before introducing you into the home which 
Charlotte quitted for this dismal retreat; 
but I preferred this spot above all others for 
the revelations I have to make." 

Lavinia raised her head ; her husband was 
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grave and pale, with a stern yet calm ex- 

« 

pression upon his face. 

" Public report has not erred, Lavinia, in 
attributing to me a severe and exacting 
character ; as I told you on the evening of 
our marriage, it might not have remained so 
always. But I will not speak of my hopes ; 
it is not of them I wish you to know, but of 
my past. Perhaps I was wrong in saying 
that no one had ever tried to understand 
me; Charlotte may have desired it, but 
there was something in our respective natures 
at the same time too analogous and too 
adverse. I believe that happiness springs 
sooner from the association of opposite 
natures intimately united and rivetted to- 
gether by love, profound love.*' 

He paused for a moment and then re- 
sumed — 

^' It is only after long and hard fights 
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within that I have succeeded in triumphing 
in part over the natural violence of my 
character, in suppressing the terrible out- 
bursts of a passionate and impetuous nature ; 
but united to a wife who was angry when 
my passion overmastered me, railed when I 
railed, became ice when I calmed down, 
stormed when anger took possession of me 
again. — But I have said enough, you have 
already understood me, and also, I suppose, 
why for two long years I mourned a wife 
little beloved. Here on this tomb" — and 
his voice became singularly soft and low — 
" here, Lavinia, I have wept tears of re- 
pentance and remorse, and the grief that 
eats slowly into the heart overcomes its 
violence.'* 

He ceased. Lavinia dared neither lift her 
eyes nor speak. His tone was so penetrating 
that she was deeply moved, and an irresistible 
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sympathy, an involuntary compassion for this 
strong man's sorrow took possession of her; 
she understood him now, understood the 
apparent opposition between his character 
and his manners ; he also had fought a hard 
and close fight, he also had suffered, he, like 
herself, had been torn by grief and misery. 

He continued : 

" That is not all I have to say. Experience 
had been for me a stem taskmistress ; I 
believed I could trust her, and, my heart at 
rest, sure that Charlotte had forgiven me the 
involuntary pain I had caused her, I felt 
revive in me a wild longing for happiness, 
although it had always fled before me. I 
met many women, but remained indifferent 
to them, and at twenty-nine was still heart 
whole, stranger to the longed-for wish of my 
life, which I concluded was an enigma I was 
fated never to solve. Then I heard of you^ 
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Lavinia, and my curiosity was awakened by 
your conduct after your lover s death. A 
woman with so strong a will ought to have a 
remarkable character, for I knew that you 
were not acting from levity or forget fulness, 
but from the triumph of head over heart. I 
determined to see you. Your beauty attracted 
me, but, as I have said, without, however, 
making a very profound impression upon 
me; you were too cold, your manners too 
reserved, your gravity too austere to stir a 
heart so difficult to move as my own ; but 
your gentle womanliness, the superiority of 
your mind, your devotion for Rudolf, 
gradually led me to think that you alone 
could make me a happy man. It was then 
that I solicited your hand, firmly resolved to 
render your life a pleasant one. Ourrespeo- 
tive dispositions were not unknown to each 
other, it was possible for our hearts to 
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become united. It has not proved so, how- 
ever. I saw that you tried to put off our 
wedding day ; it arrived, nevertheless, in due 
course, and with it those revelations which 
you made with, if anything, too much sin- 
cerity. I do not reproach you, albeit I 
would give twenty years of my life never to 
have heard them. All that I have said now 
is but to explain a character whose violence, 
surmounted only by great efforts, is easy to 
reawaken, and to induce you to use tact, 
without which we can never live in peace. 
Now I am about to conduct you to your 
home ; but a last word, a last prayer, the 
only one I shall ever make : be kind to my 
little ones, so that you may always be able 
to come to this tomb without remorse, and 
that you may merit, in lieu of my love 
which you reject, my gratitude and my 
esteem." 
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Lavinia was so deeply moved that she 
could only murmur — 

" That duty, monsieur, will be to me as 
dear as sacred." 

The brevity of her reply seemed to please 
Herman ; but he said no more, and drawing 
her arm through his own reconducted her to 
the carriage. As she threw herself back on 
the cushions, Lavinia said to herself — 

" Only the second day of the year, still 
eleven months and twenty-eight days ! " 

Instead of the broad road they had 
hitherto followed, the carriage turned into a 
narrow and stony lane, on each side of which 
rose steep and picturesque rocks whose 
aspect was more imposing than reassuring, 
especially from Lavinia's window. Soon 
they came to a place where one of the 
waterfalls — whose noisy clamour was such a 
source of pleasure to the master of Bosen- 
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borg — had overflown its limits, flooded the 
road, and converted the surrounding meadows 
into an enormous lake. 

The postillion pulled up, uncertain if it 
were possible to conduct the carriage through 
the rushing water ; he dared not attempt it 
without orders. 

"Bad road, Johnson," said the Colonel, 
putting his head out of the window. 

** Horrible, mon Colonel," acquiesced John- 
son, with a grimace whose significance ex- 
pressed, " I could have told you that just 
now, if you were a man to take any notice of 
what other people say.'* 

Lavinia began to be frightened. It was 
impossible for the carriage to turn in the 
narrow road, and even had it been possible 
she would never have dared propose it to her 
husband, who seemed bent on advancing. 

"Take off a leader," commanded the 
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Colonel, opening the door and jumping 
out. 

" Lavinia," lie said, " do not be afraid ; 
believe me there is no danger." 

" Since you assure me there is none, I am 
not frightened." 

He smiled. 

" I am not going to compel you to stay 
here by yourself though," he continued. 

He lifted her in his arms, swung her with 
the greatest ease on to the beautiful horse 
the servant had brought, and holding her 
hand tightly in one of his, and catching the 
horse's bridle in the other, waded step by 
step through the improvised ford. 

Having deposited his wife on terra Jirma, 
and seeing that the horses had some diffi- 
culty in dragging the carriage — which seemed 
at each step as if it would be dashed to 
pieces amidst the stones which had been 
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swept into the road by the rush of water — 
he re-entered the flood up to his waist, seized 
the frightened wheelers by their bits, and 
guided them, with a sure and vigorous hand, 
Mross the angry torrent. 

*• You see, there was no danger," he re- 
marked coldly to Lavinia; *'get in again. 
But as, in my present state, I should scarcely 
be an agreeable companion, permit me to 
leave you to accomplish alone the few steps 
there remains to be taken.' ' 

He shut the door and sprang lightly on to 

the bare back of the horse Lavinia had just 
quitted. 

In a quarter of an hour, like the curtain 
of a theatre, rising suddenly, reveals its 
beauties to the audience, Rosenborg appeared 
from behind the veil of trees and rocks which 
had hitherto hidden it from sight ; it stood 
in all its beauty, with its grey stone front, its 
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gleaming roofs, its balconies of sculptured 
stone round the windows of the first story, 
its cross-barred casements at regular inter- 
vals, its imposing framework of woods, hills, 
avenues, lakes, gates and magnificent porches* 
Then the carriage door was opened, the step 
let down, the young chdtelatne had arrived. 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE ABBIVAL. 



On the top step of the flight before the 
chateau stood two persons whose aspect at 
once arrested Lavinia's attention. One was 
a man of about forty or forty-five years, 
whose long hair, of a faded hue, fell in stiff 
and glossy rolls round his thin neck ; he held 
his left hand pressed against his heart, while 
with his right he made his hat describe a 
semi-circle as perfect as that presented by 
his lank figure inclined in a profound bow. 
The eloquent politeness of this salute, which 
augmented the impassible appearance of him 
who performed it, barely equalled the eager 
courtesy of the good lady who stood beside 
him ; her inclination nearly surpassed his in 
profoundness, for the crown of her cap 
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pointed skywards during the operation, which 
lasted quite a minute. 

Lavinia could not repress a smile. 

"How are the children?" were the 
CSolonel's first words; and having received 
the answer "Quite well, monsieur/' he 
turned to his wife, and said, presenting the 
two individuals, "Monsieur le Sergent Stacke^ 
mj steward, and Madame Brunsberg, my 
housekeeper." 

" The Colonel has chosen the bad road, I 
perceive," observed the sergeant with a 
TBzed glance at his master's wet garments. 

** So that he arrives, in a state which does 
little credit to the house," added the house- 
keeper, with a freedom which showed that 
the Colonel's severity was to her, at least; by 
no means appalling. 

Herman conducted his young wife to the 
Tast salon whose immenfie folding-doors were 
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throvm open by Madame Bpunsberg witBt 
evident pride, but on entering be let fall 
Lavinia's arm, and^ stopping on the doorsill^. 
said — 

" Permit me to le^ve you alone for a few 
moments, unless you would like to make the 
acquaintance of my children while I change 
my clothes^" 

Madame Brunsberg closed the door behind 
him, and began to deliver, with much 
solemnity, the compliment she had prepared 
for the young mistress's arrival, which con- 
tained, mingled with numerous wishes for 
happiness,, great protestations of devotion, 
and consideration. Then, after pausing to 
regain her breath, she inquired if she should 
fetch the children. 

"No," replied Lavinia; **I will go to 
iiLem if you will show me to their nursery.'* 

The rooms .they traversed, apadoas and 
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elegantly furnished, were flooded witt light 
from the large windows; all was in good 
taste, commodious, and newly decorated, as if 
to receive the young chdtelaine in all dignity 
and honour. But Lavinia's heart was sad 
and her thoughts were gloomy ; in face of 
these preparations, ordered, perhaps, with the 
view of brightening her life, she could have 
exclaimed with Herman, " What a farce I '* 
The conversation in the cemetery seemed to 
have widened still more the gulf between 
them. How could trust or intimacy ever 
come, she thought, when each word must be 
weighed before being spoken, at the risk of 
awakening susceptibility or anger? They 
crossed a corridor, two or three more rooms 
decorated with an artist's taste, and arrived 
at last at her bedroom. It was a beautiful 
room, magnificently proportioned ; but in the 
large bed, surmounted by golden sphinxes 
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and surrounded by heavy crimson curtains, 
Lavinia could almost have declared she saw 
a vision, the white form of the woman who 
had preceded her in the duties now fallen to 
her care. 

" This room," she observed, her glance 
passing from the bed to the dressing-table, 
the sofa, the large arm-chair, "this room 
was perhaps that of my husband's first 
wife." 

" Dear me, no, madame," exclaimed 
Madame Brunsberg, dehghted to find an 
occasion of hearing her own voice ; " the 
first Madame de Rosenborg never slept here^ 
She and monsieur occupied the room on the 
other side of the large salon. Nothing has 
been touched there since she died. Yes, I 
may say that Monsieur le Colonel has not 
permitted a water bottle nor glass to be re* 
moved ; he wishes everything to be left for 
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tltepetites demoiselles just as it was in their 
mother's time. Here everything is new, from 
the bed to the clock." 

Lavinia heaved a sigh of deep relief ; in 
her heart she thanked the Colonel for his 
thoughtfulness, and as at that moment a ray 
of light darting, from behind a cloud, touched 
the golden sphinxes and lit up the sombre 
folds of the curtains, all took a different 
aspect in her eyes. She was obliged to own 
that the room was a model of luxury and 
comfort. If only the comfort would come ! 

*'The boudoir separates madame's room 
from that of the children," volunteered 
Madame Brunsberg, opening the door of a 
small room which, half sitting-room and 
half study, was filled with books, paintings, 
and flowers ; these last were to Lavinia the 
quintessence of beauty. 

** The children are very quiet," she said. 
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^gxicing to herself two little dumplings with, 
fair hair and rosy cheeks. 

"Yes, they never make much noise. 
Little Mademoiselle Eveline is a trifle 
naughty sometimes and teazes her nurse, 
but Mademoiselle Charlotte is the quietest 
child possible to find. Please go in^ 
madame." 

The two dumplings were two debilitated 
looking little creatures with pale and faded 
faces, seated side by side on the floor, and 
surrounded by unheeded playthings. 

"Oh I poor darlings 1 " thought Lavinia, 
** if I could but do for you all that I would." 

She drew them into her arms, and waft 
glad to find that they did not shrink from 
her kisses. She forgot all now but the great 
duty she was to perform, and, absorbed in her 
reflections, kept the little twins close to her. 
COmrlotte leaned her sad face oa the young 
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wife's shoulder, while Eveline laughingljr 
seized upon a curl on her forehead. 

The door opened slowly and the Colonel 
came in. A grateful smile, softer and 
sweeter than any Lavinia had yet seen, life 
up his countenance, and the young step- 
mother experienced an emotion not entirely 
without charm when, instead of taking the 
children from her to kiss them, Herman took 
wife and little ones together in his arms, 
mingling them in the. same embrace. 

" I have promised, Hetman," she faltered, 
" be sure that I shall keep my word.'* 

" I have never doubted it," the Colonel 
returned; "it was principally the solitary 
life led by these poor little souls that made 
me think of giving them a protectress." 

Just at this moment the dinner bell rang*. 
On entering the dining-room they found the 
sergeant awaiting them, rigidly upright, his 
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hand upon his heart, which seemed to be his 
usual attitude. 

Situated towards each other as were the 
newlj-married pair, it was impossible thafc 
this first repast under their own roof could 
be either gay or free from constraint. In 
spite of their efEorts a ceremonious and 
lugubrious tone pervaded their remarks, and 
conversation naturally flagged. E mbarrassed^ 
the Colonel turned to the sergeant and in- 
quired if nothing had happened during his 
absence. 

At this unexpected question the inoffensive 
sergeant deposited upon the sideboard the 
plate he was carrying, and stared at his 
master with the disconcerted and troubled 
air of a man from whom all hope had just 
departed. For four years he had lived with 
the Colonel, and, knowing exactly his ordinary 
character and present disposition, felt that 
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his answer must hasten the storm which this 
humour promised to bring forth* 

"ParrfoTi, man Colonel, something has 
happened." 

" And what ? '' 

*^ Nilson de Wortop has committed a small, 
infraction of your orders." 

" What does that mean ? The rascal has 
not been shooting oyer mj preserves, I 
hope?" 

" Mon DteUf Colonel, two hares only." 

" Only 1 pardieu. Monsieur I'lntendant,, 
what would you have more? He shall be 
punished, I give you my word. Two hares I 
But I hope that, you yourself h^ve already 
taken steps to have him ejected." 

*^ Ma foi, mon Colonel, I did not like to 
take upon myself — especially thinking that» 
perhaps this time you would be less sevese^ 
and that upon your return " — 
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Here the poor man tamed a most beseech- 
ing glance upon Lavinia as if imploring her 
bride's influence in feyour of the delinquent. 

But the 'Colonel ezclaimed— 

" I see ; you expected me to return with 
pocketsf uU of money and handsf uU of alms 
because I had been faire noceSy as you say 
about here ; but, on my soul, you are mis- 
taken. Nilson de Wortop will be turned out 
according to my orders, and you. Monsieur 
I'Intendant, I advise you to take better care 
this time that those orders are properly exe- 
cuted." 

The steward fidgeted about on his feet,, 
then glanced imploringly at Lavinia a second 
time. 

"Monsieur le Colonel, he has four chil- 
dren "— 

** And even if he had thirty 1 Is that my 
fault or my business ? *' 
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Herman refilled his glass and emptied it 
with an imperturbable sang froid that 
astonished and excited Lavinia. 

" Herman," she asked timidly, " is it then 
60 great a crime in your eyes to kill two 
hares ? " 

At this audacious question it was not the 
eyes of husband and wife that met, but 
those of the steward and the housekeeper. 
Madame Brunsberg was occupied in carving 
a fowl on the sideboard, and the look ex- 
changed said as plainly as words could have 
said, ** We shall see now ; if he give way 
this time there will be a new government in 
the house/' 

But the Coloners reply did not seem to 
predict a change of government. 

" Your question, Lavinia, is explained by 
your ignorance of the rules I have established 
in my grounds; to maintain order there I 
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must have those rules respected. I have 
declared that, under pain of being turned 
out, none of my tenants shall shoot over my 
land; they are forewarned, so much the 
worse for them if they disregard the warn- 

* 91 

mg. 

" Just so/' persisted Layinia, " but per- 
haps there are extenuating circumstances in 
this case which you ignore/' 

" If it be permitted me to produce some," 
murmured the good-natured sergeant, ** I 
would say that his mother and children were 
ill. He is so poor that there was nothing for 
them to eat, and want often leads astray.'' 

"Then why did he not come here for 
relief instead of taking it himself?" de- 
manded the Colonel, looking at the sergeant 
with cold displeasure. 

" Mon Colonel, he would not come again, 
he had already received help several times." 
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** What matter ? But enough of this. I 
will not hear another word on the subject.*' 

On quitting the table Lavinia and the- 
Golonel passed into the adjoining room to take 
their coffee when, for the first time, Lavinia 
had to acquit herself of her duties as mis- 
tress of her husband's house. She did so 
gracefully and easily, and tried to smile a& 
she offered him his cup. But Herman would 
not notice the smile ; he drank his coffee, and 
a domestic entered to remove the trav before 
he had uttered a single word. Lavinia, dis-- 
turbed by this miserable silence, tried to 
occupy herself by walking round the room, 
inspecting the old tapestry with which the 
walls were hung, and the various objects of 
antiquity equally remarkable by their curi- 
osity and their beauty ; she hazarded a few 
remarks upon the arrangement of the furni- 
ture, the pictures and statues. No response 
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from the Colonel ; his expressive shrug 
seemed to say that he knew all that and was 
perfectly aware of their value, while his looks 
added, " How can one admire external 
objects when the inner life that would give 
charm to them is wanting ? " 

So she came back and sat down. 

" Herman," she said suddenly, " if I begged 
you earnestly to pardon the man you mean 
to punish, would you refuse to grant me this 
first favour?" and the lovely eyes were 
raised to her husband's, containing an ex- 
pression of which she had perhaps often 
proved the power, and doubtless it had a 
great charm in this case, for the Colonel 
seemed moved by it. 

She observed the play of his face and 
began to hope ; it would be a real pleasure 
to signal her arrival by a benevolent action. 
But alas 1 the first expression her look had 
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called up soon disappeared from Herman's 
eyes ; lie shook roughly from his arm the 
hand his wife had placed there the better to 
attract his attention, and said — 

" H, instead of making it herej, you had 
addressed your entreaty to me at table 
before the sergeant and Madame Brunsberg, 
I should probably have acceded to your 
wish. But your intercession had then the 
air of being a trial of your authority, and I 
desire to retain all mine before the people 
who serve me. I will not be coerced, and I 
intend to remain master in my own house. 
However, Lavinia, I repeat, if you had 
spoken then as you have done now, I should 
not have refused you. But we will not 
speak of this any more. Rule and regula- 
tion are absolutely necessary if one would 
have peace.*' 

And the Colonel rose to go and say good- 
night to his children before they went to bed. 
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Lavinia also left the room to see to her 
unpaokiDg. 

At the door of the children's room thejr 
met Madame Brunsberg, who was carrying 
into Laviaia's room some things belonging 
to the Colonel. Lavinia went to the window, 
her cheeks in a flame, while Herman said 
rapidly — 

^* Madame Brunsberg, be so good as to take 
aiU that back where you took it from; I 
intend to go out hunting early to-morrow 
morning, and do not wish to disturb my 
wife.'* 

Madame Brunsberg hastily caught up her 
burden and retired, the Colonel following 
and shutting the door behind him. 

The next morning he was out early as he 
had said, and Lavinia did not see him until 
dinner time. That meal over, he threw him- 
self down on the sofa to rest, and did not 
move until the coffee was brought in. After 
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that lie seemed determined to keep his wife- 
company, but the post-bag having arrived, 
what with reading his letters and papers 
the best part of the evening slipped away. 

The following day was filled up in^ 
much the same manner by hunting, 
meals, letters, without change or varia- 
tion, and in this way a whole week went 
by. On the last day of the week, however, 
a slight distraction occurred in the arrival of 
two neighbouring gentlemen who came to 
dinner, but the change from the regular 
routine caused by their presence was indeed 
small so far as Lavinia was concerned, for 
immediately after coffee they sat down to 
cards. Seized with an insurmountable ennui 
the young wife retired to the next room and 
soon bitter tears forced themselves from her 
eyes. 

** I live here," she thought, " as much a 
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tstranger as in an hotel whioli one will quit in 
a few hours. I am afraid to think what con- 
struction Herman must put on my idleness, 
and still more of what he would think of 
my interference in his household ; in either 
case he will believe me indifEerent to his in- 
terests, or jealous of the authority he desires 
to retain. And yet, to relieve this tedious- 
ness, if I only had something to do. There 
will never be peace between us, never any- 
thing but misunderstanding. Oh I this life, 
these fears, this enforced passiveness, I can . 
never live it through to the end ! " 

She leaned her, burning forehead against 
the cool window-pane, and breathed quickly 
as she wiped away the scalding tears ; but 
the thoughts she would have banished re- 
fused to leave her. She spoke half aloud— 

" How strange he is, this man I Is he 
better than the rest P Is he better even than 
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I thongbt, or is he a base despot ? Why do I 
keep asking myself this P What matter after 
all P One half of the year T must pass with 
him would barely suffice in which to under* 
stand his reseryed and contradictory charac^ 
ter, the other half insufficient also to smooth 
all the rough edges of his violent nature* No^ 
that must be essayed by the woman who will 
come after me." 

" Would Madame like another dish added 
to the supper table as there are visitors P '^ 
asked madame Brunsbergi appearing at the 
door. 

* Tes, if you like/* replied Lavinia, raising 
her weary head ; ** something light, an ome^ 
lette souffiee*^ 

^ The Colonel never eats omelettes.** 

•*Well, then, rissoles^* 
. ^' Just aa madame prefers, of coone — 
but**— 
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" Is that also a pet aversion of the 
Ooloners ? '' 

" Mon DieUf oui^ madame^* and the house- 
keeper shook her head sagaciously. 

** Then it is useless to consult me," said 
Lavinia, half laughing, yet half vexed, " I 
am not acquainted with the Colonel's tastes ; 
but I wish them to be observed in all things, 
and I must beg you, Madame Brunsberg, to 
look after them yourself." 

" Thank you, Lavinia," said the Colonel, 
appearing in the doorway, " but, believe me, 
my tastes will always suit themselves to your 
own." 

^^Have you finished your game?" she 
asked, forcing a smile. 

** No ; but seeing you leave the room I 
thought we must be boring you frightfully, 
and that the solitude you had sought could 
be scarcely less wearying." 
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"Oh I I never feel bored alone," she re- 
turned unthinkingly. 

" Charmed to hear it, I'm sure,*' his tone 
changed immediately. 

Her response had evidently hurt him, and 
she herself wondered how it could have 
escaped her. They remained silent for a few 
moments, uncertain as to what ought to be 
done next, until at last, finding that his wife 
said nothing, Herman went back to his 
friends. 

During this past week and those that 
followed, the knowledge was gradually forced 
upon the Colonel — on those hundred and one 
occasions when a husband requires his wife's 
assistance — that Lavinia remained entirely 
unacquainted with his domestic wants. He 
waited some time for her to do things which 
she ought to have undertaken from the be« 
ginning ; but seeing that no encouragement 
from him, no indirect appeal succeeded in 
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making her establish herself mistress of his 
house, he took his measures definitely, and 
had recourse to Madame Brunsberg in all 
that required a woman's aid. At first the 
estimable housekeeper received his demands 
as she considered herself in duty bound. 

^' Madame can do that a great deal better 
than I can," she would say; but noting the 
knitted brows and the quick red mounting to 
the Colonel's cheek at this reply, she soon 
broke herself of the habit, and finding that 
madame had no authority, resumed her own. 

Lavinia knew she was doing wrong in 
letting the management slip out of her hands, 
but always when just about to give an order 
.and see it properly carried out, one thought 
made her pause — 

" What will Herman say ? Will he not 
think I am forgetting the 25th of Septem* 
ber?" 

And the natural consequence of all this 
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reticence and all these soraples was, that 
husband and wife found their home become 
more and more gloomy, and an autumn chill 
creep into their hearts. He evaded the con- 
straint of her presence by shutting himself 
up in his study; his business affairs over, he 
killed time in reading, writing, smoking, and 
thinking regretfully of the dreams in which 
he had indulged, of a happy future. She 
restlessly paced her pretty boudoir, gazed 
for hours at a stretch upon the massive 
blocks of rock rearing themselves upright 
before her window, and asked herself with a 
sort of stupefaction how spring could ever 
clothe a landscape^ so bare, or brighten so 
sombre a horizon. 

The absence of neighbours, or at least of 
agreeable neighbours, left, to escape from 
ermuty nothing but action ; but what scope 
for activity could Lavinia find in this beauti-^ 
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fnl Rosenborg where all was so perfect, bq 
complefce ? And yet in spite of the foga out- 
side, in spite of ennui and passive indolence 
within, the young couple did not seem to de- 
sire to escape each other's society by visiting 
the few people near. 

Bach time that the Colonel feebly pro- 
posed to undertake the visits they had to- 
return, Lavinia complained of headache, and 
even though he did not perhaps say another 
word to her all day he nevertheless smiled 
his approval of her refusal in his most 
gracious manner. These visits had always 
been a trial to him, and he was delighted to 
find an excuse for getting ofE them in the 
obstacle Lavinia raised. 

So the evenings which ought to have been 
devoted to their social duties were passed 
together; the Colonel, seated opposite his 
wife, would watch her pretty fingers pull the 
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needle in and out of her work with fairy-like 
rapidity, and somehow he grew to like to see 
her thus occupied, although neither by word 
or sign did he manifest his satisfaction* 
During the long evenings their conversation 
generally turned on the children ; sometimes 
the Colonel spoke of his travels, described the 
countries he had visited, the ruins he had 
discovered, and, to give her a better idea, 
would take a pencil and trace the spot of 
which he was speaking as he remembered it. 
At such times, both heads bent together over 
the table, the conversation would suddenly 
become animated, the usual constraint would 
disappear, and both would feel almost happy. 
But the next morning the ceremonious cold- 
ness would return, and the evening before 
would appear but as a vague dream. 

" Strange," thought the Colonel, looking 
at the date, " strange that one should actually^ 
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not only be enabled to yawn six weeks away^ 
but that one should feel the moral courage to 
continue to do so during the remainder/' 

And Lavinia said to herself — 

" Thank God, the eighth part of the time 
has gone.'' 



OHAPTBE Vin. 

MADAME BBUNSBEBG MANCEUYBES. 

*' Come in, come in, Monsieur I'lntendant, 
you have been long enough wiping your feet 
on that mat ; come to the fire. I am glad 
jou have returned to-day; the master and 
mistress are out, and we can have a nice 
•chat. 

So spoke the good dame Brunsberg, 
spreading a snowy cloth upon .an equally 
Bnowy table and preparing for two to dine. 

It was Sunday; the housekeeper was 
alone, and the sergeant, who had been away 
a fortnight on business for his master, had 
scarcely descended from his high dogcart 
when he was seized upon by his excellent 
and valued friend. 
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For three years an intimate friendship had 
•existed between these two, and if matters 
had not yet come to a point of explanation 
ior the union of their destinies, it was 
<5ertainly not the housekeeper's fault, for, as 
far as modesty and dignity permitted, she 
had made all the advances, and had clearly 
«hown him that, in his favour, she would 
consent to forget the late non-commissioned 
officer whose death she lamented. Bat 
Stacke, worthy, peaceable and silent on all 
occasions, was, on love subjects, more silent 
and more peaceable still ; he failed utterly to 
comprehend her innuendoes, and was far 
from entertaining the idea that Madame 
Brunsberg's care and attention, the silver 
spoons taken from the cupboard and dis- 
played before his admiring eyes, the daily 
calculation of the by no means small sums 
amassed by her saying ways, were so many 
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, batteries brought to bear upon his celibacy. 
He begged to be pardoned for the trouble he 
was giving, admired all that she showed hitn, 
and often held forth, when smoking a pipe 
with some of his confreres, upon the virtues 
and cleverness of the marvellous Marguerite 
Brunsberg ; but would never have dreamed of 
offering himself to such a wonderful woman. 
And as she bustled about, uttering pitying 
remarks upon the isolation of a bachelor 
towards the end of his career, with no one to 
look after and take care' of him, the gallant 
soldier was miles away from imagining that 
she was canvassing the situation of prop for 
his declining days. 

" So monsieur and madame are out ? '^ 
remarked the sergeant, taking, with many 
apologies, the place designed for him by his 
old friend, while she generously loaded his 
plate with choice tit-bits. 
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** Yes, the minister came and invited them 
to dinner, and as madame wished to attend 
the service they started early." 

"And before that have they stayed at 
home as much as usual ? " 

** Man Dieu I out. But the people from 
Sawtasor called on Tuesday and from Kleves 
on Friday ; visitors are not wanting. But 
between ourselves it strikes me something 
else is wanting. Just one wing of this duck. 
Monsieur Tlntendant ? '* 

" Hem ! " said Staoke, whose opinion was 
never anything but an energetic confirmation 
of madame's. " CJertainly something is want- 
ing. But no more, madame, no more, I 
assure you." 

"Do you know anything. Monsieur I'ln- 
tendant ? '* 

"Anything? I? Oh, no ! " 
. " Look here, Monsieur Staoke, one Jbas not 
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eyes for no purpose, nor ears to keep shut ; 
but wbat the eyes see the mouth should not 
speak, and what is heard by the ears should 
be a secret for the tongue, that is my system 
always, as you know. However, between us 
there are no secrets, and I speak to you as I 
should to my second self. Yoa see the 
Colonel — yes, the Colonel — ^yes, yes, I under- 
stand him, and it is I who say it.'' 

The sergeant copied energetically the 
mysterious shake of the head of Madame 
Brunsberg, deposited his knife and fork upon 
his plate, and was all attention. 

*' Sergeant, I repeat, to you and to you 
alone, the Colonel is a man who will never be 
fathomed by woman." 

" Never I " thundered Stacke, quite con* 
vinced. 

"That is why," continued the perspica- 
cious dame, ** no marriage will ever turn cub 
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well for him. Madame and he have no more 
affection for each other than two stones/* 

"No more afEection than two stones," 
acquiesced the sergeant with a solemn nod. 

" It is just as I tell you. God knows, all 
idea of marrying is far from my thoughts ; 
but if it should ever come to pass that I were 
persuaded into a second union I should 
entertain quite different ideas to hers, I 
should remember the minister's words, and 
not give up to strangers the management of 
my own house." 

" Oh ! " said the sergeant with an attempt 
fit gallantry, " madame does not fail, of 
course, to perceive your capability." 

" T don't doubt that," said Madame Bruns- 
berg with a placid smile of satisfaction. 

*^ But," continued Stacke in a commiser- 
ating tone, "you must own that the Colonel 
;takes very little notice of her; I never knew 
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bim go out hunting more often ; one would 
say that his home is not very attractive." 
' " Yes, he does go out a good deal ; still 
this last fortnight he has been more at 
home." 

; " WeU," asked the sergeant with his naive 
logic, "why did he marry her if he didn't 
like her ?'• 

"Ah I that is the most extraordinary part 
of the business. Between ourselves, you 
see, sergeant, I don't believe he does dislike 
her, in spite of his being as cold as a statue 
to her. The day before yesterday I had 
occasion to go into the drawing-room early, 
and I found him there looking intently into 
the glass ; the door of madame's boudoir was^ 
open behind him, and her dressing«room door 
was open too." 

" Ah 1 it was open ! '' remarked Stacke 
with a totally lost expression on his face; 
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he utterly failed to perceive the signifioanoe 
of the worthy lady's drift, but desiring to 
interpret her mysterious air, added, " How 
remarkable 1 dear me, how very remarkable 1** 

"Not at all," said Madame Brunsberg 
sharply, "not at all; what was remarkable 
was this : madame was seated before her 
toilet-table brushing her beautiful hair. 
When the Colonel saw me he got very red, 
and began hunting about, saying he had 
lost his handkerchief, and when he turned 
round I saw it hanging out of his pocket." 

"Dear mel then perhaps it is she who 
doesn't like him ? " 

" That we can't know. When they are 
together they don't say half-a-dozen words, 
unless it's about the children ; but when the 
Colonel goes out, I notice, these last few days, 
«8^ecially, that she stays at the window as 
if to watch for him coming back, but as sooa 
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as she sees him she steps back or pretends ta 
be drawing the curtains. However, all 
things considered, I don't believe she does^ 
care for him." 

" It's as clear as daylight that they are not 
suited/* said Stacke. 

" Well ; I daresay there are people a great 
deal better suited," observed Madame Bruns- 
berg, making one more vain attempt to lure 
her tardy lover into a declaration. 

"Ohl yes, the Baron and Baroness de 
Kleves, for instance," innocently suggested 
the unsuspecting sergeant. 

" It wasn't of them I was thinking," said 
the housekeeper, slightly piqued ; "but do 
have something more. Monsieur I'lntendantr 
you have made a very poor dinner.'' 

Lavinia and the Colonel on reaching the 
church advanced slowly up the aisle. As 
tbfey passed, the gossips among the congre* 
gation nudged each other and whispered—* 
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"Good looking couple! Don't get on 
together though ! The Colonel doesn't even 
look at her. What a difference between 
them and the Baron and Baroness ; the first 
day they came to church he couldn't take his 
eyes off her, and she isn't one half as 
lovely." 

Several of these observations reached the 
Colonel's ears, and the effect they had upon 
him was to make him redouble his cold and 
distant manner towards his wife ; still, an in- 
voluntary curiosity moved him to look at her 
whose beauty created such universal admira- 
tion, and to his surprise he found her eyes 
fixed diffidently upon his own. Both, em- 
barrassed at detecting each other mutually 
absorbed in a proceeding so foreign to their 
usual ceremonious and reserved behaviour, 
turned hastily away with flushed faces ; but; 
there was in each glance a sort of troubled, 
uneasy expression, perhaps on finding that 
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so much of their private affairs was already 
known to the public, for Lavinia, also, had 
realized the meaning of those murmurs ex* 
pressing at once disapprobation and ad- 
miring wonder. 

The pew belonging to Rosenborg was 
situated about half way down the centre 
aisle. Herman ushered his wife in, and took 
his place by her side. On rising from her 
knees Lavinia became aware of a beautiful girl 
just about to kneel down in a pew level with 
their own, and she thought it strange that all 
eyes seemed to turn towards the new comer. 
The girl was pale with an almost startling 
palor, which disappeared, nevertheless, quickly 
as her eyes met the Colonel's, and returned 
his look of recognition. Lavinia involun- 
tarily turned towards her husband, he seemed 
as if he had forgotten where he was, he was 
standing rigidly upright, gazing intently at 
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^e stranger ; suddenly he dropped into his 
seat and sighed heavily several times. The 
<thurch filled rapidly, and the young girl be- 
came more and more the object of an almost 
insolent attention ; her pale face became, if 
possible, paler than before, and, aai if to 
escape those either mocking or pitying looks^ 
she bent her eyes upon her Prayer-book. 

" Lavinia,'* said the Colonel, " when we 
rise to go out, I would ask you to bow to 
that young girl." 

" Who is she then ? " 

" An unfortunate — but has she need of 
other recommendation than that of her 
misery ? *' 

*' Yours is sufficient, monsieur," returned 
Lavinia, hurt by his stern tone. 

" Well, then, let it be to mine you accord 
the proof of esteem I demand," and Her- 
man's voice betrayed cold displeasure. 
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Lavinia's head began to fill with conlKct*- 
ing thoughts. Why was he so interested in 
this girl, he who generally honoured none 
with his attention ? Why did he evince such 
marked consideration for one for whom, 
everyone else showed undisguised contempt ? 
Lavinia kept asking herself why she should 
attach so much importance to anything sa 
trifling, and yet her mind dwelt upon it and 
came back to it continually. 

" His motive is evidently a generous one/* 
she thought, " and yet there can be but one 
motive. As soon as I bow to her all the 
eyes now fixed upon her will be directed, 
towards me. If only he were not so near I 
would acknowledge her, poor child ; but it 
will look very much like obeying an order,, 
and how do I know what I may be doing ? 
Who is she ? If — but no, it is impossible,** 
and she flushed painfully, ** I must be raving. 



ft 
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At the end of the service the girl got up, 
raised one timid glance to the Colon el's pew, 
and, before Lavinia had time to come to a 
decision, disappeared behind a pillar; the 
opportunity was lost, Lavinia's eyes sought 
her husband's ; he was looking straight at 
her, his expression no longer cold or dis» 
pleased, but contemptuous. Her cheeks 
were in a flame and her heart beat violently^ 
She bitterly regretted her omission, and yet 
now, after his look, had the occasion again 
offered she would not for worlds have done 
as he wished. The service over, Herman, 
stalking moodily along beside his wife, did 
not attempt to offer his arm, and his manner of 
of assisting her into the carriage, and the glum- 
ness with which he took his seat, augured no 
good. They were silent for some time, and 
would, perhaps, have remained so until their 
arrival at the minister's house had not their 
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'6jes fallen simultaneously on the same 
object. 

Along the road from the church glided the 
slight form of the young girl who had un- 
consciously caused this fresh coldness. Her 
black hat and clothes were scrupulously 
neat, her attitude and manner of walking 
not those of vigorous youth in spite of her 
tender years. • 

An unutterable pity flooded Lavinia's 
heart, sentiment too pure and generous to be 
weakened by the mere shadow of doubt. 
The words pronounced by her husband rang 
in her ears, now, if anything, more distinctly 
and forcibly than when they were spoken— ^ 
^*Has she need of other recommendation 
than that of her misfortune P " 

The carriage was passing, a rapid desire 
-orossed Lavinia's mind ; she laid her hand 
impetuously on the OoioneFs arm^ and said^ 
.eagerly — 
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" CaB we not offer to take her home ? '* 
" Do you wish it really ? " asked the- 
Colonel, considerably astonished ; " you wha 
just now would not even bow to her, have 
you changed your mind so quickly ? " 

"Just now I had no time to think, or 
rather so many th oughts came at once that I 
had no time to form a resolution." 

" Very well I I have only to inform you 
that she is the daughter of the late minister 
here, and belongs to the class of fallen 
women. That is why she was treated this 
morning in a manner so revolting, as if 
God's house did not belong to all alike — so 
much pride and selfishness amongst fallible 
men and women, how disgusting 1 " 

" Oh ! Herman, we are passing her, do stop."^ 

He thanked her almost warmly, gave the 

order to stop, and, leaning out of the window 

and speaking loudly on purpose to be heard 

by the passers-by, said — 
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"Mademoiselle Ehenman, my wife com- 
missions me to ask you to take a seat beside 
her, the road is very bad." 

The young girl's grateful look made a pro- 
found impression upon Layinia ; there was 
Bometbing so sad and sweet in her wistful 
eyes. 

" Madame is very good," she said in a 
vibrating voice, "but I am not tired. I 
thank her, but can walk quite well.'* 

Then, without giving time for a renewal 
of the invitation, she bowed and passed 
fiwiftly on. 

" Go on, Johnson," said the Colonel with- 
out insisting further. 

And the horses were off again like light- 
ning. 

" She is like a frightened bird," he said 
presently, " glad to put its head under its 
wing; but I thank you none the less^ 
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Xavinia, for what you have done. I hope 
your kind action will benefit her, proving 
that all do not crush her with the same 
ficorn." 

"I scorn her? I know nothing of her, 
nothing of her trouble.*' 

" No one knows anything, and she is there- 
fore maligned more than if all were known. 
Marie has erred, it is true ; but sooner than 
part from the child of her love she has 
bravely borne the derision and disdain, the 
insolent pity of a mocking world. Ah I 
death itself would be a thousand times more 
welcome to these outraged lives, these falls 
from which there is no arising ; but the poor 
girl accepts all in expiation of a fault for 
which she has nevertheless dearly suffered.'* 

" Poor child, poor child," said Lavinia, her 
•eyes full of soft compassion. 

On arriving at the minister's house they 
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found several guests invited to meet them- 
There was much gossiping, much whispering 
about the unhappy Marie Bhenman ; much 
astonishment that some people, especially 
those whose relations with her should have 
been the most secret, should be so horribly 
familiar! But that was always the way 
with those monstrously proud and conceited 
persons who never thought their actions 
could be criticised. All these mysterious 
remarks were of course made out of 
Lavinia*s hearings until, bored by the 
monotony of the conversation, she was at- 
tracted into an adjoining room by the sight 
of a camellia in bloom. She believed herself 

* 

alone, but on bending over the tree and 
taking one of the delicate blossoms in her 
hand she heard voices. 

**It seems that marriage doesn^t make 
much difference, he sees her still. When hia 
wife thinks he is out hunting. — ^ 
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Lavinia drew herself up quickly, turning 
towards the spot from whence the voice pro- 
ceeded ; it came from an inner room. But 
she had heard no name, it could not be of her 
husband the person was speaking. She had 
been mistaken; of course the conversation 
did not concern him. After a few more 
whisperings the voice continued distinctly. 

" Yes, and to bow to her right in his wife's 
face too, the impudent man. Marie blushed 
for him, I could see that, and she turned 
scarlet when- she came into church and saw 
them together. I was able to watch her 
from where I sat. And then how scandalous 
to make his wife offer her a seat in the 
carriage ! " 

** How I pity poor Madame de Eosenborg," 
returned a languid voice ; " she seems very 
trusting, and little thinks what an unprinci- 
pled scoundrel she has married. But still 
VOL. I. L 
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there is no reason after all why he should 
give up his amusement. Madame Brunsberg 
is too well trained, she would never tell his 
wife, and no one else would say anything, 
they are all too much afraid of him ; but his 
brazen effrontery and assurance are past 
comprehending, and he has, I believe, such a 
high opinion of himself that he is capable of 
believing that the openness with which he 
acts places him above suspicion." 

" Oh ! " said the first voice, " he knows 
better, only he thinks no one will dare to say 
what everyone knows." 

A noise from Lavinia moving put a stop to 
the conversation at this point; she never 
knew how she controlled her rage and indig- 
nation; she almost flew back to the room 
she had quitted, and had scarcely sat down 
by the minister's wife when the Colonel came 
up and asked if he might order the horses. 
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Lavinia agreed eagerly, and excused herself 
to her hostess, saying that a violent headache 
prevented her remaining longer. 

In a quarter of an hour the carriage was 
conveying the husband and wife towards 
their home, both agitated from different 
causes. Both being silent, there was no sound 
but that of the horses' feet and the wheels 
grating over the stones. Lavinia especially 
was nearly overwhelmed by a terrible inward 
storm ; she felt aversion mingled with scorn 
for the man who had dared to deceive her 
like this ; the hot blood mounted to her fore- 
head at remembering the order he had given 
her to bow to Marie Bhenman, and her whole 
soul revolted against herself for the blind 
X5onfidence with which she had requested 
him to give the girl a place beside her. At 
this moment a jerk of the carriage over the 
rough stones brought her nearer to the 
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Colonel; she shivered at the contact, in*- 
stinotively drew her cloak more closely round 
her, and leaned further back. Herman, mis- 
understanding her action, thought that the 
jolting was making her position uncomfort- 
able, and said in a voice soft and almost 
caressing — 

"Are you not comfortable, LaviniaF 
Lean on me," and without waiting for a 
reply, passed his arm round her waist. 

She made a feeble attempt to escape into 
her comer again, but after a few unintelli- 
gible words intended to convey that she did 
not require support, resigned herself to the 
inevitable, her thoughts becoming more and 
more confused. 

" It is all a fabrication, those women were- 
mistaken. But then why should he want to 
aWaken my interest in a girl of that sort ?- 
He could not have wished to degrade met 
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After all have 1 the right to demand hia 
ifidelity ? Yes," cried this troubled and pei:* > 
plexed heart, "yes, so long as I bear his 
name, I have and I will. In ten months 
hence let him go, and wither this girl with 
his caresses ; but until then I will not put up 
idth it ; no, I will not ! " 

She flashed hotly again as she looked at 
hira, and something in her cried, " I saw him> 
I saw him with my own eyes, seeking her re- 
gard," But however disturbed might be 
Lavinia's heart, her outward aspect waa 
calm, her face impassible. The Colonel had 
announced his intention of going to sleeps 
and seemed perfectly tranquil ; but a second 
jolt of the carriage displaced Lavinia*s arm* 
Afraid of waking him she dared not move, 
and her hand rested on his heart. Was he 
TOally asleep ? This heart which she could 
feel palpitating so wildly, was it not r^tb^i? 
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agitated by conflicting thoughts ? Could 
this be the calm of sleep ? 

No, he was not asleep ; he also, his left 
arm encircling her waist, was wondering at 
the extraordinary and rapid pulsation he felt 
under his hand. 

"He is not asleep," she said to herself; 
** then why does he pretend ? Why is his heart 
beating so ? It is strange, inexplicable I *' 

And he on his side was thinking — 

"Awake, tranquil and indifferent as she 
would appear, she is nevertheless agitated 
and sad. How her heart beats I She 
suffers. Oh I if it were memory troubling 
her still, and in spite of all she has assured 
me I No, it is impossible." 

Lavinia started from his side abruptly. 

" I cannot sleep,*' she said, " in fact I don't 
want to ; the night is lovely and the country 
fluperb." 
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She threw the window down impatiently ; 
the Colonel gazed at her in blank amaze- 
ment. 

" It is here that Marie Rhenman lives/' he 
said, half aloud, as if speaking to himself. 

Lavinia almost jumped, but with an effort 
of her strong will calmed herself, and ironi- 
cally observed — 

" She seems to interest you extraordinarily. 



monsieur." 



" Infinitely," returned the Colonel simply, 
" but not extraordinarily ; the interest I feel 
for her is justified by the interest she de- 
serves. For a long time I saw her a model 
for her young friends, patient, sweet, faithful 
to her duties, and my esteem for her then 
bofdered npon admiration, insomuch that 
some time after my wife's death I meditated 
asking her to become a mother to my child- 



ren." 
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^ And why did you not do so, monsieur ? " 
Lavinia's voice was sharp and hard. 

" Just at the time I was going to beg her 
to undertake that noble duty she rendered 
herself unworthy." 

" Ldche,*' thought Lavinia. " All men are 
alike, and he whom I believed superior to his 
sex, at least in honour and loyalty, is as weak 
before temptation and cowardly before repa- 
ration as the rest.*' 

As she did not reply to his last observa- 
tion the Colonel said no more, and there was 
an embarrassing silence between them until 

« 

they reached home. The same thoughts 
were in each brain, and each felt a longing 
for the journey to end. Lavinia craved ta 
be alone, and had scarcely alighted from the 
carriage when she turned to Herman. 

•' Will you excuse me ? My head aches so 
much that I must ask you to take your 
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supper alone," and sbe disappeared with- 
out giving him time to reply. 

He went into the dining-room and threw 
himself into an arm-chair, without taking 
the trouble to remove his great coat. His 
eyes were flashing, and his usually pale 
cheeks flushed a dark red. He^ fidgeted and 
fumed; now he seemed overwhelmed with 
discouragement, now a passing ray of joy 
lit up his face ; but more often anger and 
doubt contracted his brows. 

" Monsieur^ est servi^^ announced Madame 
Brunsberg with her most amiable smile. 

" Thank you, I am not hungry ; send a 
cup of coffee to my room." 

Madame Brunsberg beat a hasty retreat, 
and rushed to her old friend Stacke. 

" Monsieur Tlntendant, just hear what a 
strange man the Colonel is : he won't eat 
because she isn^t there I Ah I in the late 
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Madame de Rosenborg's time he didn't losa- 
his appetite for so little. This will end 
badly, you mark my words ; but what the eyes 
see the tongue should not speak, and what is 
heard by the ears should be a secret for the 
lips. Didn't he even ring for you, Monsieur 
rintendant ? " 

« No." 

" And he never asked after the children ;, 
they used always to be his first thoughts 
May the Lord preserve us from a misfortune I. 
I have my ideas on the subject. Butenough^ 
I know what I know I " 



CHAPTER IX. 



MISUNDEBSTANDINGS. 



Later on Lavinia was sitting in her boudoir 
watching the tiny sparks vanish one by one 
from the dying embers. She had thrown off 
the dress in which she had appeared at 
church, and had put on a pale blue satin 
dressing-gown, the folds of which suggested 
with as much grace as precision the perfect 
outlines of her beautiful figure. Her loosened 
hair formed around her a living veil, one 
shapely foot rested on the fender, her arm 
leaned upon a table near, while the light from 
the lamp fell softly, like a caress, upon her 
pensive head. On the same table was a 
small ebony box, the bright steel key of 
which glistened in her fingers. 
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Completely worn out with keeping such 
strict watch over herself she had quite given 
way to her emotion. Two tears, hanging 
suspended for an instant on h^r silken lashes, 
dropped slowly down into her clasped hands. 
Kever had abandonment possessed her so 
entirely, never had she so longed for a 
faithful breast on which to weep out her long- 
contained sorrow. And yet, had there been 
sympathising ears to listen, Lavinia would 
have held her peace ; hers was one of those 
souls which suffer more in revealing their 
wounds than in hiding them. 

^And now this," she sighed, adding to 
her already full cup of sorrow the recent 
proof of his infidelity ; ** he sees her still I 
Then I cannot stay with him to the end of 
the year. As I am his wife he must respect 
my title, he must, he shall, for my reputa- 
tion's sake, if for nothing else ; " and the 
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beautiful head bent still lower upon the 
troubled breast as she repeated, " I will not 
stay." 

She could scarcely herself understand why^ 
her husband's supposed unfaithfulness should 
affect her so deeply. She had chosen him 
because he did not worry her with attentions 
and protestations of affection. Since she had 
known him more intimately he had made na 
further effort to promote her happiness, why 
then had he such power to render her miser- , 
able ? Why was there, in this character of 
which she tried to repel the influence, some- 
thing that fascinated and enchained her 
attention? Why, when evidence was not 
wanting of his perfidy, did she invoke doubt 
on his behalf where reason offered the certi- 
tude of his guilt ? Why did she say to her- 
self, " I did not hate him at first, although I 
.felt no affection for him ; but now I hate and 
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despise him. Was it not he himself who 
first suggested a divorce ? Oh, why did his 
heart beat so violently P I do not want to 
know, I will not know, and yet perhaps I am 
wrong to mistrust him ; a nature such as his 
would scorn a lie, and even when brought to 
bay would have no fear to own the truth. 
Then, as if brought back by her wandering 
thoughts to the point from which she had 
started, she turned to the box beside her. 
Her embittered spirit seemed to need to 
review the relics of her past life, and for the 
first time since her marriage she reopened 
that letter, that solemn legacy from her late 
Jiance. She trembled as she touched it 
again, and seemed almost on the point of 
tossing it aside unread, but a sentiment of 
irony on her present trouble overcame her 
repugnance, and she read it with the same 
feelings of disgust and anger which she had 
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•experienced the first time she broke the fatal 
fieah 

Just at the moment when she was thus 
occupied a door in the corridor leading to the 
children's room was slowly opened, and the 
Colonel entered, as usual, to look at his chil- 
dren before going to bed. Lavinia's door 
was ajar, and the Ught streaming through 
the opening made him pause. Half alarmed, 
half inquisitive, he approached softly and 
looked in. His wife's head was bent over 
the letter in her hands. He scarcely 
breathed. She was so lovely, but so sad, so 
dejected ; what could be the cause ? A 
letter I 

ITow the Colonel was aware that he had 
never upon any occasion written to his wife, 
and his conscience told him that even if he 
had his letters would not cause so much 
emotion. This, then, could only be from one 
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person, and, malheur^ his name fell from 
Lavinia's blanched lips, " Louis ! '* H*man 
retired hastily, his face would indeed have 
scared Madame Brunsberg could she have 
seen it then. 

" So," he muttered, " he is still in her- 
thoughts ; she has played me false in affirm- 
ing the contrary. I admired her truth, her 
strength of will, her resignation, and after 
all they were but deceitful appearances. Oh, 
if I had known, she should never have in- 
flicted even this passing pang. But, ma foiy 
I will not comfort her, she shall weep- 
alone." 

If he had waited but one instant lonofer he 
would have seen her fling the crumpled letter 
into its box, and heard her exclamation of 
cold scorn. 

" Thank God I was never his wife ! " 

The next morning, on entering the break- 
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&8t room, the Colonel found Lavinia pouring 
out the coffee ; it wus almost the only duty she 
performed for him. In spite of her cleverness 
in hiding her real feelings from others she 
conld not conceal her astonishment on look- 
ing up at her husband. She never remem<^ 
bwed seeing on his always stern looking face 
an expression of such furious displeasure; 
in all the variations it had undergone during^ 
the last two months it had never appeared so 
gloomy* The tone in which he replied to her 
greeting was not only indifferent but full of 
ill-concealed resentment for which she vainly 
tried to account. 

**What can have happened since last 
night?" she thought. Aloud she asked, 
*• Are you not well, Herman ? '* 

She spoke cheerfully, fresh thoughts had 
effaced the remembrance of Marie Bhenman, 

" Thank you," he sharply returned, " I am 

VOL. 1. M 
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perfectly well; I am fortuaate in always 
being well," his voice becoming harsh as he 
thought her interest was only simulated. 

Lavinia said no more, concluding that 
further questions would perhaps only aggra- 
vate him. So they ate their breakfast in 
silence ; and it was not until the servant came 
to clear the table that the Colonel spoke. 

" Ask Madame Brunsberg to come here.'* 
And when the housekeeper arrived, " I do 
not know, Madame Brunsberg,*' he said with 
marked cordiality, " if I have ever thanked 
you for the care you have taken of my home 
since my wife died ; if I have omitted to do 
so, rest assured that it was a fault of 
memory and not of gratitude. I hope you 
will continue your management during my 
absence. I leave at twelve ; be so kind as 
to see that my linen is packed." 

« The Ooloners linen 1 " 

" Yes," and he flushed angrily ; " have you 
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then given up the superintendence of my 
wardrobe ? " 

The poor housekeeper glanced appealingly 
at her young mistress, who, embarrassed but 
always considerate of the feelings of others, 
said — 

" Madame Brunsberg is so capable of per- 
forming her duties that I have no intention of 
withdrawing any from her charge." 

" I thought so," said the Colonel. " Why 
then this hesitation, Madame Brunsberg ? " 

" Oh, please forgive me, monsieur, I am 
not hesitating ; thank goodness everything is 
in perfect order and ready at a moment's 
notice at the disposition of madame and of 
monsieur I am proud to say ; but I had no 
idea that monsieur intended travelling, and 
was quite taken by surprise.'* 

The Colonel vouchsafed no reply, and the 
worthy dame was glad to escape. 

**You are going away then, Herman," 
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Lavima said softlj, as soon as tfaey were* 
alone. " What motive obliges you to leaye ? ** 

" What motive ? ek I parcHeu I that of 
giettiiag out of this I I go because my home 
has become intolerable." 

" Herman," Lavinia's voice was very low^ 
and sad, ^* when I remember the deep attach- 
ment you expressed for your home when you 
brought me here I am forced to believe that- 
it is my presence which renders it intolerable. 
I am scarcely astonished that you should at 
la^t find the restraint you imposed upon 
yourself too heavy a burden for you to bear* 
But it is not necessary for you to go. Budolf 
asked us both to spend Christmas with him ; 
I can now accept what other motives 
prompted me to refuse. I will go alone» 
Herman, you will then be able to remain at 
Rpj^enborg.** 

** Tou will do as vou please, madame. mv 
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joumej is arranged and I shall take it ; bat 
perhaps you foresee serious consequences W 
tills double departure ? " 

** Not at all ; the going away of one alone 
would give rise to the same suppositions, the 
same criticisms. But I would have j&a 
resume the freedom I appear to have taken; 
from you. Why this sudden resolution P 
Yesterday you had no intention of the kind I 
am certain; be candid and tell me your 
reasons ; I know that those you have given 
are not the true ones.'* 

'* Listen to me, madame/' thundered the 
Ck>lonel, whose resentment, restrained at 
first, now burst forth with growing violence, 
** far from believing you worthy of further 
confidence I would efface from my mind 
every moment in which I have spoken openly 
to you. I would that those moments^ few M 
ihey are, when I have opened my heart to you,. 
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had never been, as I would also ignore all 
that you have ever said." 

At such a violent explosion some women 
would have burst into tears, many would 
have quitted the room in righteous indio;na- 
tion,.most would have flung back reproach 
for reproach, injury for injury. Lavinia did 
neither : she stood a moment to collect her 
thoughts, to reflect and perhaps to quiet the 
rebellion which was fighting hard for mastery 
over her reason. By a noble effort of 
generosity she tried, in conserving her own 
dignity, to respect her husband's also. 
When she spoke it was in quite a natural 
voice — 

" I feel that my question was an imprudent 
one," she said, ** and that to hope for a reply 
was presumption on my part; forgive my 
inquisitiveness ; since you desire to keep 
jour motive a secreti I respect even the 
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mystery with which you surround your 
actions." 

Disarmed at this the Colonel gazed at her 
in blank amazement. He had heaped abuse 
upon abuse, insult upon injury, and instead 
of being offended at his unmanly taunts she 
was sorry for having provoked him. His 
admiration swallowed up his anger and even 
his savage pride. He came close to her, 
took her hand and bending over it said 
gently— 

" Will you forgive me, Lavinia ? " 

" With all my heart, Herman." 

" But it is not enough to forgive only I '* he 
continued with an effort, " promise me some- 
thing more." 

" What ? " 

" Forget that I forgot myself.** 

** I have forgotten." 

He smiled. 
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^^ You have done just what no one else has 
been able to do before ; you have discovered 
the rein by which I may be guided. I have 
never until now owned myself in the wrong; 
I can do so to you, Lavinia. I am sorry, 
I beg your pardon, and I am a brute. But 
you do not know what made my anger run 
away with my — Lavinia, you should not 
have feigned.** 

** Feign I I ? On the contrary, I have been 
ioo frank as you told me not long ago." 

" Do not remind me of the moment when 
you could perhaps have been more candid 
still ; but let me tell you, Lavinia, a woman 
with your powers of perception should have 
foreseen what the consequences would be 
when I discovered the truth.'* 

" I swear to you, Herman, I do not under- 
stand in the slightest degree what you mean 
to insinuate.'' 
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** You do, Lavinia, you must, although your 
pride doubtless forbids you to admit that 
you have deceived me as you have deceived 
others." 

** Herman," remonstratingly. 

" Tes, deceived, and I feel my blood boil 
now when I think of the cleverness with 
which you conducted your plans. Did you 
not assure me with that honest and unflinch- 
ing look, which was to overcome all my doubts, 
that you had not a particle of love left for 
jout fiance ? that his memory was dead withia 
you ? and yet you know the contrary ; you 
could not deny it now without reddening." 

*^No, I could not deny it now without blush^ 
ing, for, at the sole thought that you doubt that 
assurance, I feel the blood surge through my 
veins and I redden under this fresh accusar- 
tion. But the vow I made when I pledged 
jou my hand I repeat now, and you ought to 
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believe me however burning may be my fore- 
head/' 

These words hurt Herman like so manjr 
darts. Had he not seen her the evening 
before with Louis' letter tightly grasped in 
her hands ? Had he not been an unobserved 
witness of her attitude of despair ? Had he 
not heard a once loved name distinctly 
breathed from her lips into the silent room ?* 
and now she denied it, this woman whom he 
had believed worthy of his admiration. She 
could lie with that calm and serene look, she 
was quite used to dissimulate. And his hearty, 
just now appeased, was filled afresh with 
anger and resentment. 

" You do not believe me, Herman." 

He said coldly, " I must agree with you^ 
But enough of this. The subject is painful' 
and we should not have broached it." 

" But since we have," returned Lavinist. 
'* let us clear it up, however unpleasant the- 
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solution of the enigma may be. I consider 
that we owe it to ourselves to leave no 
shadow of doubt upon so serious a discussion. 
How — answer me this only — how have you 
arrived at a conviction contrary to my vow ? 
Ton cannot find this question indiscreet/' 

" Indiscreet, no, but useless. It is un- 
necessary to reply : whatever you affirm will 
be powerless to change my opinion. Do not 
put yourself out, however, that I have dis» 
covered your secret. You would have been 
wiser, also, in not hiding it from others; 
your sorrow would have been deemed 
infinitely more excusable in the world's 
eyes than your cold indifference : the world 
will never understand your wish to overcome 
the more legitimate grief." 

" And do you understand it, monsieur ? *' 
Lavinia had some difficulty in controlling 
herself. 

^' Perhaps I have guessed it." 
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** Well then you must know that my cold- 
ness and indifference, far from being feigned^ 
were the exact expression of my sentimenta, 
and that, if duplicity had been possible to 
me, I should have availed myself of it to 
simulate a sorrow I have disdained to show, 
since by appearing to suffer I should be less 
severely judged by the world." 

** I can but marvel," said Herman bitterly, 
•^*at the trouble you take to conceal the 
truth. A keener intelligence than my own 
Vfrould lose itself in the complicated details of 
your explanations ; but once for all, let us 
end the discussion. One word would oon- 
vince you that I know all; but of what use 
to speak it ? " 

He shrank from saying it, less because it 
would be of no use than because he was ^-verse 
io revealing the manner in which he had dia- 
oovered her the evening before. 
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Then he went out» and Lavinia retired ta 
her room to think over the misunderstand* 
ing and so try and find the solution ; it 
pained her that her husband should go away 
bearing the weight of an unexplained error ; 
and it pained her still more that he should 
be forced to go because of that misunder- 
standing. 

"But," thought Lavinia^ "why does he 
take it so much to heart ? What can it 
naatter to him after all whether I moum 
Louis or not ? Does he not profess the most 
profound indifference towards me ? If what 
1 have heard be true, does he not even refuse 
me respect ? " 

A cry from the children's room broke in 

upon her reflections, and she hurried off to 

see what was the matter. 

." Oh I it is nothing, madarae," said the 

nurse as Layinia opened the door, the little 
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demoiselles both wanted the panache out of the 
Colonel's shaJco, and they were quarrelling 
over it/' 

" Oh 1 " was Lavinia's astonished exclama- 
tion, " I did not know that the Colonel had 
been here to-day." 

" To-day, no, madame, but he must have 
liad his shako in his hand last night when he 
^ame to kiss the children." 

A light broke in on Lavinia's mind. She 
remembered that her boudoir door had been 
half open when she was reading Louis* letter, 
now she was certain that the Colonel must 
have seen her ; then all was clear : her de- 
jected attitude, the tears on her face, he had 
interpreted into regrets or despair. 

Then it was truly a misunderstanding, but 
her delicacy of feeling forbade her to approach 
the subject with him. She would give no 
enlightenment, she could not, and what would 
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liave been the use ? He would not believe 
her, and less than ever now that she had no 
proof but the truth and that he doubted, so 
all must remain obscure and uncertain. 

Two hours later she was called to the salon 
to take leave of her husband. He was much 
touched at parting from his children and held 
them a long time in his arms ; he onlj held 
out his hand to Lavinia, and expressed a 
freezingly indifferent wish to find her, on his 
return, in good health if not happy. 

Lavinia, convinced that her efforts to be 
amiable would only be put down to dissimu- 
lation, did not try to put even the semblance 
of cordiality into her adteux ; moreover, she 
was too tired in body and spirit to be able 
to make any attempt to vanquish his ill 
humour. 

So they parted. 



CHAPTER X- 



THE SOANDALMONGEB. 



Tbi; same day on whicli the Colonel quitted 
Bosenborg^, Marie Bhenman and her mother 
were quietly working in their modest little 
home* 

Madame Rhenman was turning her spiu" 
ning wheel, while Marie was cutting small, 
pieces of taffeta into a white cloth spread on 
the table before her. 

Between the wheel and Marie's table 
stood a cradle, which both women watched 
attentively, and which they rooked from time 
to time directly a feeble plaint was heard* 
Everything in the simple interior, from the 
persons who lived there to the red curtains* 
and flowers in the windows, breathed of 
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simplicity and modest honesty. All the san^- 
light in the room concentrated itself on the 
head of the aged mother. Few storms, 
perhaps, had passed over that noble brow, 
surrounded now and hallowed by silver 
locks ; she looked like a nun aged in a silent 
convent, living but for prayer and heavenly 
love, and in truth her life had been little but 
prayer and love. 

" Marie,'* she said, turning to her daughter, 
whose delicate fingers were forming the 
taffeta into sprays of flowers for a funeral 
wreath ; " why do you hide your eyes from 
me to-day? I haven't seen the colour of 
them once." 

** My eyes, mere 9 " Marie tried to raise 
them, but it was only half a glance she could 
manage. 

" What is it, my darling ? " asked her 
mother, uneasily. " What are you tryiog to 

VOL. !• N 
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conceal from me P Come and sit here, and tell 
me all about it. I haven't seen you properly 
since you came back from church, from 
whence you should have brought only 
resignation and faith." 

" Oh, ma m^re/^^ A stifled cry came from 
the overburdened heart. 

" Won't you come, Marie ? " 

" But my work, mere ? *' and the poor girl 
thought — " Oh, if these flowers could be for 
me 1 " But then the remembrance of the 
past came back in all its startling reality. 
*^ These pure blossoms could never rest on 
my coffin ! " Then she rose, and kneeling 
down before her widowed mother, buried her 
face in her lap, letting the long restrained 
tears flow at last. 

^^Pauvre fille, pauvre Marie, tell me, what 
has troubled your peace ? " 

" Troubled, mere f Say rather destroyed, 
destroyed for ever. I could not pray." 
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" Then it is as I feared. But why hide it 
from your mother, enfant ? Have I not the 
right to share all, more especially your 
sufferings ? " 

" Oh ! mere, it was not easy to tell I '* 

She sat down on a little stool and leaned 
against her mother's knee. 

"Marie, my poor child, I ought not to 
have let you go alone." 

" Thank God you were not there, ma mere I 
How could you have borne those cold, dis- 
dainful looks ? They pointed me out as a 
being fallen, degraded, lost. Alas, I know 
it but too well." 

It was the mother's turn now to hide her 
«yes when her daughter lifted to hers a face 
wet with tears ; for the mother was weeping 
now^ weeping for her despised but repentant 
child. 

** Oh I mere J must you always suffer like this 
for me ? That is my hardest punishment." 
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" Tea, when I see yon agitated and incon- 
solable as to-day, then I suffer; but not when 
you are resigned and patient, then I see in 
you nothing but reparation; I forget the 
fault and I love you for your piety. Do I 
not know that all trouble comes from the 
Lord, and that He never refuses His strength. 
to those who seek Him ? " 

"But I am not resigned, mhre; I suffer 
always, there is a continual war going on in 
my heart ; how can it be otherwise ? I wha 
have brought sorrow into your dear life. 
Oh ! no, it is not your fault ; you brought 
me up purely and holily, and yet — and still — 
Ah I mere, it is as a frightful dream, but 
in the morning it does not disappear like the 
others. Oh ! who will console me ? " 

" My darling, my little one, you will find 
your burden lighten as time goes on ; you 
will not chafe beneath it, you will not com* 
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plain of its weight. The years will appease 
the strife within, and then we shall live, as 
before, peaceful and happy lives. Till then 
pray for strength to support your punish- 
ment and your fault, suffer meekly the scora- 
ful looks, the offensive words ; let . us keep 
our thoughts resolutely turned towards ex- 
piation. If these women knew to what 
extent they wound you and make you un- 
happy they would not add to your misery, 
they would withhold the stone they are so 
ready to throw.'* 

" I wish I could believe it, mere ; perhaps 
then I might hope,'' 

\i^ " You can now, ma petite; think of Grod, 
of your mother, of your pure childhood, and 
offer a brave front to tho world's insults.'* 

" But why, why should people seem to 
rejoice at the fall of one of their number ? 
When I aocidentally crush a worm I am 
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never pleased to witness its convulsive 
agony." 

" My Marie, do not judge your brethren 
too harshly; they do not rejoice, it is that 
they ignore the sufferings they inflict ; they 
would not act so if they knew. May the 
severe judgment they mete out to you never 
fall upon themselves." 

" May Heaven preserve them from it," said 
Marie fervently. 

" Thank you, my child, thank you for that 
wish; it is pardon and forgiveness that 
ennoble our hearts.*' 

" But his life, the child's life, what will it 
be to her?" 

Before he can realise what scorn is, strive 
to appease the world ; but above all, try and 
instil courage into his heart, courage to work 
and win, and piety to soften the blow. But 
had no one pity on you, pauvrette ?— did no 
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one give you a look of recognition or sym- 
pathy ? " 

" Yes, he who knows me always ; he bowed 
to me, although his wife was beside him/* 

" I was sure of it,** said the mother with 
innocent pride. " God bless him. But what 
did his wife do ? Did she not seem aston- 
ished to see him notice one so scornfully 
treated by the rest ? " 

" I, think there must have been an expla- 
nation between them beforehand; for in 
doming out of church, as the carriage passed 
me, they stopped, and the Colonel begged me 
in his wife's name to ride with them." 

** God bless him,*' said the widow again. 
« But she, what is she like?** 

" She is beautiful, divinely beautiful. I 
have never seen a more noble-looking or 
gi'aceful woman." 

" May she render the Colonel happy, and 
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may the reports we have heard of their 
domestic troubles be but calumny and lies. 
Did she seem happy ? " 

" Oh, mere, I was too troubled to notice 
much, but it seemed to me, in church, that 
her face was very sad." 

The sound of carriage wheels stopping 
before the house put an end to the conversa- 
tion. Marie went to the window to see who 
was their visitor. 

" Ah ! *' she faltered, with a visible ap- 
prehension of coming ill; "it is Madame 
Elista I What brings her ? It must be to 
speak of yesterday." 

" Wipe your eyes, Marie/* said her mother, 
** and sit down quietly to your work. Do 
not let her see your sorrow ; the dignity of 
grief is to hide it from the world. Our 
repentance and tears belong only to onr 
Saviour ; we should not let them be witnessed 
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by those who would mock at or despise 
them." 

Then she went to the door to receive 
Madame Elista, who arrived out of breath, 
noisy, and brimming over with news. 

" Bon jour J Madame Rhenman ; it is ages 
since we met — I think not since the cuckoo 
<$ame. Goodness knows how it happens, but 
the days are not long enough in which to do 

all we wish. Mademoiselle Marie, I did not 

I 

see you. Fresh and active as usual, I per- 
ceive. Don't trouble to move; I will get 
myself a chair." 

And pretending not to have noticed the 

« 

cradle, she sat down with her back to it to 
escape the risk of setting eyes upon this 
child of sin, the sight of whom would doubt- 
less have been pollution. 

" Marie, draw the cradle a little nearer to 
you^" said Madame Bhenman, to show her 
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visitor that the ill-natured intention had not 
passed unobserved. 

" Ah I a hundred thousand pardons ! In 
my preoccupation I * had not remarked that 
your household was increased. Really, b,s 
Madame Brunsberg says, I am one of those 
whose lips do not repeat what the eyes see ; 
I find it very necessary in certain circum- 
stances. I hope the little boy or little girl — 
I don't know which to call it — is well.'* 

" Yes, I am glad to say the dear child ia 
quite well/' said Madame Bhenman quietly. 

"Very pleased indeed to hear it. But, 
dear Mademoiselle Marie, as we are all 
friends here, allow me to express all the 
commiseration, all the pity I felt for you 
yesterday. Mon Dieu! how I suffered for 
you in church. I said so on coming out to 
Madame Lehnman, who all the service time 
'was making signs to me not to recognise 
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you. I said, * It is easy to see how the poor 
child is disturbed and cast down.' *' 

" * Yes/ she replied, * it does seem unkind, 
perhaps, to treat her like this, but we must 
do as the world does.' " 

" Oh^ oui, mon Dteu ! " exclaimed poor 
Marie, with burning cheeks, " the world is 
without pity.'* 

" Ah, my dear young friend, it is always so,^ 
and it becomes more and more the fashion 
to forget that virtue now. But, apropos^ 
have you not heard the great news ? *' 

" "We know nothing, and are so little^ 
interested in afEairs out of our own home 
that the gossip of the village is of little im- 
portance to us," said Madame Ehenman, in 
so quiet a tone that the visitor's loquacity 
was checked for an instant, but she soon 
recovered. 

"This, my dear friends, cannot fail to 
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interest you, for, as everyone knows, you are 
BO intimate with the ColoneL'* 

"Yes, that i& true; he has always been 
kind and good to us.*' 

^^ Boriy borif Madame Bhenman, he only 
does his duty." 

" But how many would have done it with 
such untiring perseverance," said Madame 
Rhenman quickly. "How many men but 
would have forgotten long since the family 
of their old tutor ? At my husband's death 
he promised never to abandon us, and he has 
kept, and more than kept that promise.** 

" Tes, yes, still things have altered a little 
since then ; but there, it is useless to rememp 
ber the snow fallen a year ago; one has 
plenty of other subjects to discuss. What 
will you say to the fact that the .Colonel 
went away this morning, alone, and for 
several months P '* 
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*• We knew nothing of it.*' 

•• But the cause of his departure, that is 
what is so dreadful. Mon Dieu ! I am 
grieved to be the first to bring you the 
miserable tidings. I have just come from 
Eosenborg, where I have been to inquire 
after madame ; she did not seem well at the 
minister's house, and it appears that she is 
(rtill no better, for she could not receive me. 
That is not difficult to account for, however ; 
she knew very well that I was aware of what 
had happened.'* 

Here the tale-bearer stopped to take 
breath, and also to judge of the effect of her 
recital upon the listeners, but perceiving 
nothing unusual in their looks — both were 
calm and appeared to have guessed nothing 
— she proceeded : 

"You know, madame's maid lived three 
jears with me, so that as her mistress could 
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not 866 me, and as Madame Brunsberg was 
busy, she explained everything. But I should 
not like to hurt Mademoiselle Marie's feelings ; 
perhaps I had better not finish the story." 

The young girl raised her head in aston- 
ishment. " I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing Madame de Rosenborg; how then can 
there be anything in common between us ? '* 
*^ You are mistaken, quite mistaken; madame 
was perfectly well on coming to church ; but 
someone there, I don't know who of course, 
disturbed her so much that she nearly fainted, 
a.nd held her smelling-bottle in her hand all 
the time in case of need. But dear Made- 
moiselle Marie, don't take it so much to 
heart. I assure you I would rather tear 
out my tongue than it should hurt you in 
any way." 

" You are taking strange precautions, 
madame," said the poor girl, seized with a 
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Tague sense of coming danger, a faint smile 
forcing itself to her pallid lips. 

" Ah ! what good sense ! what strength of 
mind 1 I admire your wonderful spirit im- 
mensely. Mademoiselle Marie. — But what 
was I saying ? Oh ! yes, when they came 
out of church, near the cemetery— don't look 
80 frightened. Mademoiselle Marie; perhaps 
it was just a little bit bold on his part, 
but everyone knows that the Colonel never 
allows anything to interfere with his wishes ; 
but then the consequences were not 
difficult to predict. On reaching home they 
both shut themselves up in their own 
rooms. Madame declared she would not set 
foot in the dining room, and would not have 
anything brought to her, while he fumed and 
raged and refused to touch his supper. The 
next morning— this morning, he told the 
Serjeant to pack for a journey, as he was 
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going to Yienna. When they met at break- 
fast there was a violent scene, I have that- 
from the maid ; she was in the room ; and 
although. I haven't much faith as a rule in 
servants' tales, I was obliged to believe her, 
because she heard all they said. It appears 
that the Colonel told his wife he re- 
gretted every moment he had passed witb 
her, and that he was compelled to seek 
another home because he hated the sight of 
her. At last they separated, and, by the 
girl's account, Madame de Rosenborg was as 
pale as death and as terrified as a gazelle 
before a lion." 

Here Madame Elista pulled up short, 
literally because her breath was gone. She 
was therefore obliged, much to her regret, 
to dispense with comments upon the maid^s 
recital. 

<< Marie, mon enfant, we forget to ask 
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Madame Elista to take some refreshment; 
she seems very hot ; will you get her some 
lemonade ? '* 

The trembling Marie rose. For some 
moments she had been so upset by the 
"visitor's words that it was only by a great 
effort she restrained her tears. Taking 
advantage of her mother's suggestion, she 
flew from the room, while Madame Elista, 
declining the offer of lemonade, took her 
departure hastily, delighted with her triumph 
and with the weight she had added to those 
already heavily-laden hearts. When the 
sound of the wheels had died away Marie 
came back, and sinking down by her mother's 
side, wept unrestrainedly. 

•* Oh ! were," she sobbed, " I believe some 

of this must be true. Perhaps it was he, 

and not his wife, who proposed to offer me a 

place in their carriage. You know, merey 

VOL, I. o 
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how proud lie is, and how he never permits 
another to dispute his will.*' 

" Ma jpettte, I do not believe a word that 
woman has said. But whatever may be 
wrong, we can but pray God to restore peace 
between them." 

"But if it were for that he went away 
mere ; he is so susceptible, so stern. If it be 
I who have unwittingly sown discord between 
them ! Oh mere, mlre^ what can we do ? " 

"What are you thinking of, petite? 
Either she knows all and you have nothing 
more to fear, or she ignores everything, and 
cannot therefore dream of demanding an ex- 
planation. You know, Marie, you must not 
break your promise. Ask the Colonel if she 
knows of the past — but I cannot think any- 
one could be cruel enough to tell her. 
The Colonel will explain, and she will 
forget." 
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*' Yes, but if she suspects without telling 
him?*' 

"How you torment yourself uselessly, 
pauvrette. How you let the first breath 
destroy your peace and your resolutions! 
Without the Coloners permission or counsel 
you can do nothing; you would hurt them 
both." 

** Then I will be silent, mire ! *' 

" Petite^ we can pray for them." 



■? :.. 



CHAPTER XL 



EUDOLF's TE0UBLB8. 



T&E Colonel's absence left Lavinia that ease 
■whiph was invariably missing in his presence j 
6^e Installed herself mistress of the chateduy 
in good earnest, took the reins of govern- 
ment into her own hands, and, divided 
between the cares of her house axid the 
education of her step-children, the time 
rolled on, if not very agreeably, at least 
more supportable than during the first 
month of her marriage. And yet, little by 
little, she felt a sort of melancholy loneliness 
creep into her life, a dull ennui close in 
around her, and at the same time a vague de- 
sire arose — not to see Herman again, for, as 
she repeatedly told herself, she was only too 
glad he was gone — but for something ta 
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tbreak the monotony of her existence, atid 
•change the course of events. 

Herman had written three times, always 
briefly, and without mentioning the date of 
his return. Lavinia had no idea when to 
expect him, but the thought of his coming 
was always fraught with more fear than 
pleasure. 

One afternoon, as she was working in her 
boudoir, she was startled by a footstep 
crossing the landing and approaching her 
•door. Who could come so directly and 
without being announced unless it was Her- 
man? An involuntary return of memory 
brought him before her mind as he appeared 
at the moment of his departure, tim^ of 
trouble swad general discomfort ; why did she 
TOTaember. it now? Dangerous thought I 
She got up, however, a red spot burning on 
each cheek, obeying an instinct of duty 
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•which whispered her to go to meet him. 
But what was her surprise when the door was 
noisily flung open, and a man, striding 
rapidly to her side, enveloped her tenderly 
in both arms ; it was Rudolf. 

" Lavinia, how glad I am to see you again^ 
and as lovely and tranquil as ever. I have 
been worrying so about you, have been so 
troubled that 1 could not resist a desire ta 
\ye with you for a few hours/* 

" A few hours only ? You are not serious. 
After giving me this welcome surprise, you 
are not going to disappoint me by rushing 
away directly. How Herman will regret his 
absence ! " 

" Oh 1 my visit was not to him." 

Rudolfs voice had in it a peculiar ring, 
„ his words a gravity so foreign to his usual 
manner that Lavinia was rather astonished* 

« 

" What is the matter, dear ? " she asked, 
taking his hand. 
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" Are we quite alone ? This Rosenborg of 
yours is superb, but, I don*t know, it doesn't 
seem as if it could hold much happiness." 

" So," exclaimed Lavinia, her face flushing 
hotly, " calumny travels so fast that it has 
already reached your ears. But you can 
see for yourself now, by my face, that the 
slanderers are wrong this time.'* 

*' Oh ! don't refer me to your face for con- 
firmation, you are so accustomed to conceal 
your emotions ; and I believe that even 
before me you are prone to dissemble," 

She smiled, and passing her arm caress- 
ingly through his, drew him down on to a 
chair beside her. 

" Let us speak of your affairs now," she 
said graciously ; " how are you getting on, 
Julia and you ? How are the love passages 
progressing ? " 

Rudolf's brows contracted, his voice 
sounded tired and worn. 
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"I don't know. I have everything to 
fear," he replied with some hesitation. " I 
am afraid even to stay here more than a 
couple of hours. Lavinia, you don't know 
at what price I came to-day ! " 

" Mon Dzeu, you alarm me. Was she ill . 
when you started ? " 

" 111 then — no, but, Lavinia, now ' — 

He passed his hand across his brow like a 
man thoroughly worn out. 

" Julia, for the first time, appeared to me 
in an unpleasant character this morning, but 
it was only a misunderstanding. Let us 
rather speak of you, dear Lavinia. I have 
not long to stay, and I have a right " — ho 
gave a sad smile — "/to share your sorrow.*' 

" And I would share my troubles with you, 
Rudolf, if I had any ; but how can I share 
what I do not possess ? If public report has 
led you to suppose that my life was not 
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•exempt from them, public report has, as 
usual, lied. Here, although Herman is re- 
spected, I do not think he is liked, because- 
he never flatters and never seeks society. 
Therefore he is considered too cold land too 
severe to make his wife happy. And yet we 
get on wonderfully well. But what an omis- 
sion, I am a pretty housekeeper ! You have 
travelled all these miles, and I have not 
offered you anything to eat.'* 

" I want nothing, dear, I am just going ; 
but I should like you to speak openly to me 
before I go, I should like to know what gave 
rise to the reports that reached me ; there 
><jan be no smoke without a fire, you know." 

" But how can I tell you more than the 
truth ? "' 

She spoke with a great deal more assurancid 
iihan she felt, but to complain to him would 
ihave been her last thought; to throw the 
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blame on Herman would have been a want of 
generosity, to explain was impossible. Luckily 
his own agitation prevented Rudolf from 
discovering what was real and what feigned 
in his sister s explanations, and when she 
rose and put her hand on his shoulder, he 
drew her close to him, and said vehemently,, 
though in a subdued voice — 

" Lavinia, they say that you are unhappy, 
that Herman is cold and stern, that his home 
had become so odious to him that it was to 
escape from your presence he went away." 

Lavinia was obliged to summon all the 
strength of her character into action to hide 
her real feelings from her brother's watchful 
eyes, it was absolutely imperative that she 
should dissimulate. Herman's last words 
rang in her ears, " I go because my home is^ 
intolerable to me." Perhaps the displeasure 
of the moment had provoked that utterance,. 
Btill the words had been said. 
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" Have you nothing to say, ma sceur f '• 
" I am only silent from astonishment and 
sorrow, Eudolf ; sorrow that you can wrong 
Herman so deeply, and accuse him so merci- 
lessly upon the first breath of scandal reach- 
ing your ears. He is grave and reserved, 
but quite as kind to me as I deserve. And 
yet people who only judge by appearances 
have not hesitated to slander us both freely, 
and to impute unworthy motives to his beha- 
viour. They have chosen to take for pride 
that which was but a craving for solitude, 
and feeling wounded in their self-love have 
not disdained to stoop to invent an accusa- 
tion as ridiculous as it is false. All the time 
I do not complain, it seems to me strange 
that others should consider me an object of 
pity. Rudolf, let me assure you, once for 
all, Herman is all that he ought to be 
towards me, all that I desire, and if some- 
times words have been exchanged between. 
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us that should never have been spoken, it is 
my fault ; my mind is still so oppressed with 
the weight of the past that I have not, 
perhaps, always acted towards him as I 
should have done." 

**Yes," said Rudolf hesitatingly, "your 
marriage was certainly contracted under 
such peculiar circumstances that a desire for 
isolation from the world is perhaps explicable 
on both sides, but not the manner in which 
you live together." 

" Mon frlre^ you ought to know as well as 
anyone that in marriage circumstances occur 
which can never be understood by outsiders; 
be content to know that I am perfectiy 
happy according to my own ideas. As to 
Herman's journey it was necessitated by 
urgent private afEairs, and I doubt not he 
will hasten his return as much as lies in ihis 
power. I oould laugh at these wonderful 
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tales which have reached you were it not 
that they seem to have affected you so deeply^ 
but we have sufficiently discussed my busi- 
ness ; let us change the subject. Are you 
still as happy as ever ? " 

** I ! Oh, Lavinia I I am incapable of hiding 
my feelings, and you must have read trouble 
in my face long before this. I cannot feigUy 
my friends must know all. I cannot live 
without love — I love even the compassion 
extended to me, and it would be in vain I 
should try to force myself into hiding my 
wounds as you do.*' 

"Well, open your heart freely to me^ 
then,'* said Lavinia affectionately. "TJn- 
happy Eudolf. Ah I this is something I 
should indeed find it difficult to bear." 

" Unhappy, yes, I believe I am very near 
becoming so ; but as yet, the blow has not 
descended. When I left home, however,. 
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there were dark clouds ia the sky foreboding 
-a storm." 

" Ah ! I can guess, Julia was vexed at your 
departure — hurt because you came to me. 
Her affection for you is so great that she is 
distressed at being separated from you even 
for a short time. Isn't that it, mon Rudolf f 
She has asked, begged, besought, conjured 
you to stay, and you have refused ? " 

" Yes, I refused,'* murmured the disconso- 
late Budolf in a tone one might expect to 
find in a child already repenting of his 
rebellion. "Will you ever say, after this, 
that I am not devoted to you ? " 

" Never," said Lavinia, with a sigh ; " you 
have^really acted en preux chevalier^ but I am 
sorry you should have displeased her for me, 
and that a delusive fear should have deter- 
mined your departure ; you hadn't even time 
to prepare her." 
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** Oh I yes, I had ; at least I tried to prepare 
her by reasoning, and should perhaps have 
succeeded if she, on her part, had not essayed 
to move me by her tears, and if, hurt by her 
resistance and ill-natured remarks, I had not 
taken the sudden resolution of proving to her 
that her caprices were not law for both of us." 

"But you have already repented, I saw it 
at the first glance, mon Rudolf ; already you 
would repair your fault and obtain pardon ; 
you burn with impatience for a reconciliation. 
Mon amiy I could not better recompense the 
sacrifice you have made on my behalf than by 
sacrificing in my turn one of the two hours 
you have promised me/* 

" You are right," Rudolfs pale face was 
slightly flushed, ** and I am grateful. But 
do not misinterpret my hurried departure. If 
you knew all — Don't accuse my heart of 
disloyalty to you." 
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" Never, mon bon frlre; I have too certain 
proof of your love ; but what do you mean by 
all ? Explain yourself.'* 

" I mean a small note I found in my tobacco 
pouch a few miles on my journey. Julia had 
put it there, evidently hoping I should find 
it sooner ; but in my then mood I did not 
care to smoke. Bead it ; I cannot tell you 
any more." 

He held the scrap of paper towards her,, 
and Lavinia, quite prepared for some fresh 
proof of Julia's childishness, took it and read — 

" Mechanic chen\ cruel^ adore Rudolf*^ 

" You do not love your Julia any more 
then, since you would not give in to a wish 
80 innocent and so small that her tiny thimble 
would cover it easily. You have ceased 
to love her, since you have despised her 
tears and repulsed her prayers although she 
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cried and besought enough to move rocks and 
stones. Must yonr sister always be dearer 
to you than your wife? Do you think I 
am going to put up with being second ? Do 
you imagine my love will not grow cold 
because of your neglect ? 

" But go your way, my lord, allez^ partez^ 
voyagez, leave your wife a prey to her 
despair ; yon will soon see what it will cost 
you ; you will soon see what one risks when 
one resists and afflicts one's own. At this 
moment I am feeling so ill that I can scarcely 
hold my pen ; but I don't wish to speak of 
that, you will see for yourself when you 
come back. Perhaps, though you will not see 
me again ; perhaps I shall be dead when you 
return, poor Rudolf, dead of my love for you. 
Then I hope you will regret having preferred 
Lavinia to your miserable little 

" Julia.'* 

VOL. I. P 
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"P.S. — Rudolf, when you read this you 
will come back directly — won't you ? It is 
your duty ; if you don't we shall meet no 
more. Adieu.*' 

" Did you see Julia after she wrote this 
letter?" asked Lavinia. 

" I saw her just before starting, but did 

not remark anything in particular in her 

appearance, perhaps I was blinded by my 

anger; but tell me, what do you think? 

Ought I to have gone back after reading it ? 

If it be, as I would rather believe, only a 

trick on her part, was I not right in not 

changing my projects ? But if — Ah I 

Orand Dteu 1 1 dare not think of it — I should 

go mad. Ah I the letter, however much it 

may have been written in a temper, shows her 

childishness, her love of power." 

" Yes,'* assented Lavinia, " it is indeed a 
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faithful index of her mind, but since she has 
already been sufficiently punished let us now 
think of reconciliation; go back to her 
directly; you will, I am certain, find her 
repentant. You have gained two points. In 
the first place you have proved that you will 
not always be blinded by your love for her ; 
and in the second, you will show by return- 
ing so soon that your love is generous enough 
to pardon. She will be pleased — it will 
«,ppease her to know that you only stayed 
one hour with me." 

" Yes, yes, I hope so. And this summer 
we will come together to share your hospitality 
and tenderness. You won't be angry with 
her — will you ? " 

" Not in the very least. But the horses are 
waiting. Go now, dear." 

The young man rose and drew her into his 
arms. 
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**Then I can go away reassured?" He- 
looked searchiiigly into her eyes. ** You are- 
not unhappy ? " 

** None could be less so than I," was her- 
reply in a firm tone. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE BIFT WITHIN THE LUTE. 

Lavinia waited impatiently for a letter from 
her brother. Would he have strength enough 
to turn to his own advantage the opportunity 
chance had placed in his way, or would 
he fall back into his normal state of giving in 
to his wife's caprices ? 

The letter came at last. Rudolf wrote — 

" How I detest egotism I How I abhor 
those false and cowardly principles which I 
have been weak and bhnd enough to f oUow I 
I mean those miserable tenets which men 
have elevated to the rank of rights, and by 
which they think to exercise a sovereign 
Authority over their wives. As soon as by 
ignonmce or youi^ful inexperience the wife 
omits the lightest of her duties, the husband 
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immediately thinks it incumbent upon himself 
to put the bit between her teeth ; and how 
many times have not happiness and peace 
been compromised, if not actually destroyed 
by such absurd despotism ? As if a reasonable 
and affectionate husband had any need to 
clothe himself with terror to gain his will, if, 
in fact, his own will deserved to triumph, 
which is not always the case. Heaven and 
my forbearance be praised I my domestic 
peace will not be troubled. I am sure of it 
now. I was a madman to count on my own 
strength, and have already deplored my 
insane bravado with a repentance which will 
not be lessened by time. 

" Indulgence and compassion are not weak- 
nesses, Lavinia. I should have thought of 
Julia's present condition, I should have 
reflected that in a conceited desire to show 
myself master I was compromising my life's 
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happiness; and, God knows, I enjoy now 
with profound gratitude that happiness of 
which I understand better than ever all the 
fulness. 

" I shall not try to depict the sentiments 
with which, after travelling all night, I 
reached home at noon. My overtaxed imagi- 
nation already represented to me my wife 
like a broken lily. 

" Figure to yourself, if you can, my joy, 
my delight, my rapture — all this is far too 
weak to express my real feelings — when I 
found her fresh as a rose, as bright and 
joyous as a bird waking to song. I had no 
time for reflection, reasoning or calculation, 
I seized her in my arms and responded 
to her caresses with passionate tenderness. 
Lavinia, will you believe it ? She bore me na 
malice, she had forgiven and forgotten all ; 
not a frown on her serene brow! not a. 
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reproach oli her sweet lips I I could only- 
wonder and admire, and love her more than 
ever. 

** I can almost see you, ma soeur^ as you 
read this ; I can almost hear you say as you 
shake that tete de Minerve — * Poor BudoU I 
Deceived again J' Goddess of wisdom, you 
have never known what it is to love, — or you 
have forgotten. 

" But judge for yourself if there be in the 
world a more bewitching penitent than the 
little fairy who is fluttering round me as I 
write. Listen only.. 

" We were sitting together in an arm-chair 
by our bedroom fire. I was forming a design 
to sermonize her a little, and was beginning 
with the learned assurance of a master in 
theology, " Julia*' — when she interrupted me 
by putting her little hands firmly over my 
mouth. 
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(( 



* My beloved Rudolf, if you say a word, 
only one word more, I expire at your feet of 
confusion and remorse.' 

" Oh 1 if you could only have seen the 
charming flush on each cheek, the bowed 
head, and above all the supplicating look in 
her lovely eyes, a look containing millions of 
excuses I What is to be done when she is 
like this if not to kneel down and take her to 
one's heart again* 

" * You have really repented, Julia ? * 
" * Oh, so much, so very much each time I 
have thought of my conduct ! And for my 
punishment I am going to tell you all. When 
you went away I thought you would be sure 
to come back soon ; I felt a wicked pleasure 
as I thought of the fright you would have on 
reading my letter, and ab I cruel that I was, 
I would, if it bad been in my power, have 
added a hundredfold to your pain. Yes, 
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naughty, darling Rudolf, I would have done 
it, to punish you for having had no pity for 
your poor little wife. Then I went to bed^ 
resolved to be very ill on your return ; but 
you were so long coming that I began to get 
tired, and nearly made myself really ill with 
impatience. But while I was in bed Mathilda 
brought me an invitation from la Gomtesse de 
Kaligna. She had some friends to whom 
she wished to introduce me. I very nearly 
died[of longing to go, but I said to myself " If 
I go and Rudolf comes back during my 
absence the effect of my scheming will be- 
lost ; then again, if he does not copie am I to- 
mope here when I might be enjoying myself 
with the Gomtesse ? " At last, when the even- 
ing was getting on and all chance of your 
return seemed over, I got up, bathed my eyes 
with eau-de-Cologne and went. But I declare 
I didn't enjoy it one bit ! I was thinking of^ 
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EDd longing for you the whole time, and 
wishing the evening to be over that I might 
come back to see if you were here, but, alas t 
alas ! no Rudolf I Our pretty room was cold 
and silent as the grave. I was frightened and 
cried all night — I never slept a wink. Oh I 
the horrible, wretched night ! — But I don't 
think I will tell you any more.* 

" * Yes, oh, yes ! my dariing, tell me all,*^ 
I supplicated. 

" * Well, fresh ideas came into my head 
during that miserable night ; when one is so 
long awake, you know, one can't help thinking. 
A Toice within told me more forcibly than 
you could have done that I had acted im» 
prudently and inconsiderately. Then I was 
so sorry that I kept saying, " Oh ! if he will 
only come back I will be as good as an angel 
to him." But day came at last, the servants 
b^an to move about. I heard sounds of 
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bustle and life, and my evil thoughts returned. 
I tried to do some work, but could not 
fix my attention on it ; I moped dreadfully ; 
I blamed you as the cause of my troubles and 
of the bad temper which had made all the 
bother. The second night came, and with 
it tears, sighs, regrets, and prayers to Grod to 
send you to me quickly, and I was convinced 
that you would come to-day. I fell asleep and 
•woke with better resolutions. But my evil 
demon had not quite left me yet, for the idea 
entered my head to give you a fright by a 
fainting fit, or something of that sort. I drew 
this arm-chair before the glass and posed 
myself in twenty different attitudes, each one 
more dejected than the last. I had just 
satisfied myself that the twenty-first promised 
to be the most effective, when I heard 
carriage wheels. I forgot all ; mad with 
delight I rushed to meet you, and forgave 
jou on the spot.* 
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**Laviiiia, can you cast at her the first 
stone ? No, you cannot. I accept my little 
wife as God has given her to me ; I wish 
nothing changed in her, for I find her charm- 
ing. Cursed be the day when I should dare 
to think her less so. This bright, sunny,; 
tender, wilful but loving child must be known 
as I know her to be appreciated. 

** And now, good-bye. My happiness will^ 
I am certain, last as long as my life. Would 
that I could be as sure of yours, which I am 
afraid exists only on your lips." 

"Perhaps he is right," sighed Lavinia, 
folding up the letter, " but at least my heart 
will not break when I am no longer able ta 
delude myself. For you, my poor Rudolf^ 
your misery is just beginning." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MADAMB BBUNSBEBG MANCBUVBES AGAIN. 

It was the day before Christmas Eve: a 
happy confusion had reigned since morning 
throughout the ch&teau. From garret to 
basement all was turned topsy-turvy in pre- 
paration for the coming fete. Lavinia had 
presided over all the arrangements herself, 
and had superintended the placing of the 
large tree whereon the inmates of the estab- 
lishment were to discover their presents on 
the morrow. 

The business of the day over, Madame 
Brunsberg and the sergeant discussed in 
private the probability of the ColoneFs re- 
turn and the possible behaviour of the 
mistress of the house on that occasion. 
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" As to madame," said the housekeeper, 
*** I believe the Coloners presence or absence 
is a matter of perfect indifference to her. 
When he went away she showed nb emotion 
either way; whether he goes or stays she 
doesn't care a bit ; she is one of those people 
who take everything tranquilly." 

" Remarkable ! " said the sergeant, laconi- 
cally ; " but dear me, all things considered, 
calm is a beautiful virtue. Remarkable ! " 

" Yes, remarkable in youth ! ** declared 
Madame Brunsberg, with a knowing look at 
Stacke, " but at our age quite natural, we 
look for peace. Therefore I thought of going 
away from here, and passing the rest of my 
life quietly in one of the neighbouring 
villages. Madame is quite capable of manag- 
ing without me now, I am no longer of any 



use." 



" Impossible ! impossible I That can 
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never be," exclaimed the poor sergeant, with 
unusual energy and agitation. 

"And why not?'* demanded Madame 
Brunsberg, with a fine comprehension of the 
situation. "Madame can find a younger 
woman to replace me." 

"Madame, perhaps" — began Stacke, be- 
side himself. 

At these words, the most significant that 
had ever escaped from the discreet lips of th& 
gallant soldier, Madame Brunsberg was 
obliged to turn away to the window to hide 
her blushes^ but finding that the sergeant said 
no more, and that the conversation, 
threatened to terminate here, she felt it 
would, perhaps, be wise to help him on a 
little, so she said, with a truly melancholy 
smile — 

" Really, Monsieur Y Intendant, with the 
exception of madame, to whom I have bad 
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the honour of being a little useful,^ no one 
MTiU miss OB regret me here." 

" No one ? '* stamniered Stacke, hardly 
knowing if be was ou his head or, his heels, 
** no ojae will"-^here he came to another 
halt^ and it was his turn now to take refuge 
at the window to hide his confusion, 

" May I ask for a pinch of your snufE ? *' 
This was Madame Brunsberg's way of join-, 
ing together the threads of conversation 
which her inexperienced wooer was always 
breaking. " My own is excellent, and coat 
me three shillings a pound at the last fair, 
but I have not used any lately, yours is so 
superior. Dear, dear, strange how we get 
used to the ways of the people with whom 
we live without even noticing it." 

" Quite so, quite so ; my snufF is honoured 
by your preference. But if — if — may the 
Lord preserve us from it — ^you quitted Rosen- 

YOL. I. Q 
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bbrg, could' 1 " — once more the unfortunate 
Stacke repaired to the window, for he had 

* 

often heard Madame Brunsberg say that the 
mind could always be fortified by the con- 
templation of the works of Nature. If she 
had been able to foresee the consequences to 
her destiny of this poetic precept, perhaps 
the good dame would have enunciated it 
with less assurance. She was again obliged 
to spur on the defaulter, and exclaimed, with 
provoking coquetry — 

" Well, sergeant ? I am very anxious to 
know what you could, in such a case." 

But, inquisitive as was the worthy lady,, 
shd was forced to adjourn the satisfaction of 
haivinjg her curiosity enlightened, until her 
own particular star should guide the sergeant 
to a declaration of which he was always 

letting slip the occasions placed under his 

/I 

very nose with so much pains and fore- 
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thonght. If he had not tried to " fortify his 
mind by the contemplation of Nature's 
works," perhaps he would have boldly seized 
upon this last opportunity; but it was 
written in the book of fate that Madame 
Brunsberg's own words should bear witness 
against her. 

While this conversation was going on in 
the lower regions, in the salon the young 
mistress of Rosenborg was whiling away the 
hours by playing over her favourite airs on 
the piano. She had ceased looking at the 
music before her, and her Hthe fingers were 
gliding easily over the sweet-toned notes; 
eloquent interpreters of her eloquent soul, 
sometimes they caressed the ivory keys as 
the evening breeze stirs the jEolian harp, 
sometimes they forced out a wailing cry, a 
tempestuous despair ; then, by one of those 
sudden changes so characteristic, so essen- 
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tially natural to ber, swiftly, but in perfect 
harmony, she broke into one of those national 
melodies, so sweet yet so stirring to patriotic 
ears. She finishied, but almost jumped from 
her seat as a low voice behind her said softly — 
" Thanfc you." Her husband had entered 
unobserved. 

" Ah I Herman," she said, holding out both 
hands to him on' the impulse of the moment, 
" how glad I am to see you ! " 

He took her hands into his own, but it was 
in an embarrassed voice that he asked— 

" Are you sincere ? Am I really- welcome ? 
I don't mean one expected and longed for, 
but one whose presence brings no constraint, 
whose unexpected arrival produces no pain* 
ful surprise ? " 

"You are not altogethier unexpected; I 
was quite prepared to see you soon. I had a 
presentiment that you would come either 
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to-day or to-morrow. Have I not heard you 
say that you could not exist apart from the 
children on Christmas Day ? " 

"How well you remember 1 Yes, and I 
have already been separated from them too 
long. I felt home-sickness gain upon me day 
by day, a few more weeks of such restless- 
ness and I should have been ill. But I have 
seen the little ones.; thank Grod, they are 
well and strong ! I told the nurse to bring 
them down.'* 

" Oh ! you woke them up ! It isn't half 

an hour ago that I got them to sleep. Jn- 

considerate father ! But you will want some 

: refreshment. What will you hav^, tea or 

.supper?" 

The Colonel, who, during the whole "period 
of his absence, had been oppressed by the idea 
(Of finding himself a stranger on his return^ 
wras quite bewildered at the. gracious bright* 
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ness of his young wife's reception. For the 
first time he was at ease before her, and as 
she flitted gracefully about him, giving orders 
for his comfort, and at the same time chatter- 
ing away in her most winning manner, he 
leaned back in his chair feeling a strange 
sensation of rest and peace. When she 
came back from an excursion into the hall to 
fetch, herself, the pocket-book he had asked 
the servant for, he said, still hovering be- 
tween pleasure and constraint — 

" I am giving you a great deal of trouble, 
Lavinia.*' 

And she replied cordially — 

" Occupation is not trouble, Herman ; I 
am pleased to be able to promote your com- 
fort." ^ 

She even went so far as to put a few things 
on the table. But at this Herman started up 
and laid his hand on her arm. 
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" I cannot let you do that," he said. "I 
heard very little of your singing as I came 
in ; come and sing now, will you ? " 

"Willingly." 

She went to the piano and sang until the 
supper was quite ready ; then she rose and 
sat by him while he ate, removing his plate 
with her own hands when the servant was 
not quick enough to please her. Later on 
she informed him of Rudolfs visit, but with 
5ome embarrassment, for pick and choose her 
words as she would, this uncalled-for journey, 
undertaken to pass one hour with her, seemed, 
however delicately she tried to put it, a most 
strange affair. The Colonel, who until that 
moment had been in the most gracious of 
moods, became grave and pensive, and put- 
ting down from his knee one of the little 
girls who had clambered there, said — 

" There is no need for me to ask if he had 
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a serious reason for coming, it goes without 
"saying that one does not travel a hundred 
and fifty miles to pay a visit of an hour unless 
there is something of importance to learn or 
communicate." 

' *^ Not a visit, a mere formal visit, Herman, 
but an hour of friendly chat and the out- 
pouring of our mutual affection." 

"A lover would scarcely do more for his 
* mistress. One hundred and fifty miles for a 
conversation of an hour's duration I And 
*when those miles are traversed in bad 
'Weather and for a sister, the reason which 
determines such an undertaking must indeed 
"^be a mighty one.'" 

"Arid if it* were, Herman?" asked the 

young wife, lifting ' her truthful eyes bravely 

to his face, and drawing the two children 

disregarded by their father into her arms. 

« If it were'.I " repeated Ihd Colonel, *' then 
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?I firhould be compelled to entertain a'thonglifc 
whicli is nothing less than objectionable to 
me. Did he not come to assure himself that 
you were not unhappy ? " 

" And has departed convinced that ^I am 

as happy as possible." 

"" And yet, Lavinia,* when we separated*' — 

^^* All was not well between us, you mean? 

True ; but certain as I was that you 

'were labouring under a delusion, and hoping 

*th&t some day you wouM discover your 

error, I was not discouraged by your dis* 

pleasure, and Rudolf himself was 6bliged to 

^dWn th^t my appearance protested against 

'the ^rumours which "brought 'him to '"my 

side.'* 

' " Tour words touch on so ' mu6h thit T 

scarcely know how to reply. ^But — ^had'not 

the children better resume! theii* broken reiSt?** 

'" Eva doeBn -t want to go, Bva wants' to^stay 
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with maman I " cried little Eveline, locking 
her tiny arms round Lavinia's neck. 

"And so do I," added the more quiet 
Charlotte. 

The Colonel did not feel courageous enough 
to resist them, but Lavinia, gently disen- 
gaging their clinging fingers, said softly, but 
in a tone that admitted of no dispute, " No, 
my darlings, when papa expresses a wish, 
Eva and Charlotte must obey. Say good 
night to him now, and go to bed like good 
little girls." 

The two children obeyed instantly, their 
wistful eyes expressing their regret, and 
taking them by the hand, Lavinia went with 
them to the door where the nurse was wait- 
ing. On turning round she discovered that 
her husband, leaning against the mantel- 
piece, was watching her attentively, and 
listening to the recommendations she was 
giving them. 
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" How fond they are of you already I " 
he said, in a peculiar tone. 

" Ah ! I should like to do so much for 
them," she returned warmly. 

" Poor little things, they will know very 
young what it is to lose affection.'* 

** No one can supply the first they have lost. 
As to the second '' — 

" ' It can be repaired, I suppose you were 
going to say ? ' No, no, Lavinia ; two at- 
tempts are enough in all conscience. I am 
convinced now that certain joys are for- 
bidden to certain men. But we won't 
speak any more of this. You said something 
just now that surprised me." 

« Did I ? What was it ? " 

"You said you were convinced that I 

.should end by discovering the error into 

which I fell before my departure. What is 

the good of always trying to impose upon 

me^ Lavinia ? 



99 
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'"'No good whatever, therefore I ^never try. 
But can you not understand that it is not the 

' living remembpance of a dead love which is 
alone capable of forcing tears from one's 
eyes? Self-love wounded, confidence be- 
trayed can move as powerfully, especially 
when one is brought by the sadness of the 
present to the remembrance of the past — 

' when one sees, behind as before, nothing but 

-subjects: for regret and tears." 
" I do not understand you." 
" And yet, Herman, I am perhaps erring^ 

con the side of frankness at this moment; 

• but trusting that you will try not to mis- 
understand my .motives now, J will ex- 
plain. Before you went away I • discovTered 

Hhe reason of your sudden journey, 'the 

coause^ which put sucha singular idea in your 

ihead : you believed yourself sure, peHebtly 

fsme^ that I still lovjsd Louis." 
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"Well?** demanded; the. Cbloneli faiirly/ 
l)rimmiiig over with astonishment and agita-. 
tion, and staring at the sweet . face< before) 
hkn in blank amazement.. 

"You saw me the evening before with 
Louis' letter in mj hands ; you saw me ory* 
ing over the last words traced by a onoe^ 
loved hand. I knew it the nej^t day on. 
discovering in the children's room a feather 
which had fallen out of your shako when 
you went to kiss thorn. I swear to you this; 
since my marriage it was the very first time 
I had looked at that letter, . and if you had 
been a little closer you would have seen on 
my face quite a different expression from. the. 
one you believed to be there." 

**Laviniai it was not intentionally that I 
«aw you that evening, but I did see you. 
My eyes did not deceive me. You were 
bowed down and sobbing over that letter. 
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As to the motive which* prompted you to read 
it, little matter what that may have been,, 
you were reading it alone, and you were 
weeping, at a moment when, on my soul, I 
would have given half my life to have 
known that it was not memory tormenting 
you so. Truly it is strange, perhaps ridicu- 
lous, for me to speak like this ; a husband 
who is no more to his wife than I am to 
you ought not even to pretend to a right 
over her heart. And yet I almost thought 
I might hope to have some little right to the 
fidehty of your thoughts during this one 
year, and I believed that if they did not 
belong to me, at least your love belonged to 
no one else." 

" Herman, are you going to believe me ? " 
murmured Lavinia; " are you ? " 

" I want to,*' he said simply, " but there 
is in me a voice that protests against your 
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affirmations. THere would be but one way 
of removing my doubt, and that I fear you 
will not employ." 

"Try me," said Lavinia, eagerly; *4f I 
can, I will." 

She had spoken with so much earnestness 
and cordiality that the Colonel felt the same 
sensation he had experienced once before^ 
when, on returning from the minister's house, 
her light weight had rested against his 
shoulder. 

He quitted his chair and came close to the 
causeuse on which she was sitting. She 
moved slightly. Was it to make room for 
him, or to place more space between them ? 

*^ You can," he said. "If my opinion is 
worth anything to you, if you attach any 
importance to my confidence do not refuse I 
Give me a proof of esteem which I shall 
never forget, and for which I shall ever 
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be grateful, even when I am nothdng ta 
jpuany more. Show me this last letter fromi, 
your Jianci f ** 

** Impossible! never 1'' exclaimed Lavinia, 
starting from her seat as if she had received . 
a. blow. 

" Impossible ? " repeated the. Colonel. 

"Listen to me, Herman,, and please be 

reasonable. This letter is a humiliation for 

« 

me; no, no, it is impossible that ^ou can ever 
see it 1 " 

Never in her life before had Lavinia given 
way to such an explosion ; never had she so 
completely lost all control over herself nor 
shown such deep emotion. The Colonel was 
as profoundly moved as she, and, strange to 
say; ,his emotion had no bitterness in it ; on 
the contrary, from the depths of his troubled 
heart there arose a savage joy, a vague pre- 
sentiment of happiness. He himself hardly 
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knew what he did feel — he seemed wrapped 
in a dream, and the only perception standing 
out clear and distinct in his mind was that he 
wished never to be awakened. But a hesi- 
tating and timid step made itself heard along 
the corridor, an uncertain hand turned the 
handle of the door. Who could it be if not 
the unfortunate Stacke, whose destiny was 
always to arrive at the wrong moment? . 

" Mon Colonel^ Monsieur le Gomte I *' 
^* PardieUy I had fogotten he was to 
follow ! " exclaimed Herman, much vexed. 
" Take him to the blue room until he is pre- 
pared, I will come directly.*' 

'*Who is this so simply announced by 
Stacke as Monsieur le Comte?" asked 
Lavinia, glad of an interruption which 
rendered a difficult explanation impossible. 

•*My oldest and best friend Adrien de 
Beauregard, who usually passes the summer 

VOL. I. E 
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at Rosenborg, and who, if you permit, will 
remain with us for several weeks. I met 
him as I was coming home, and brought him 
with me. We separated some hours ago. 
He had a visit to make in the village, and I 
preferred to precede him in order to announce 
his intended arrival, which, as you perceive, 
was perfectly useless, as I forgot all about 
him. He is a man of simple habits, learned 
and sympathetic, who deserves that fate 
should have bestowed upon him something 
more substantial than the title of Count, his 
one possession." 

" He is poor, then ? " 

" Poor ? not absolutely, although he seems 
fio, compared with the people in his set. But 
there is^ no need for me to make apologies 
for him, he is a man, as you will see, who 
recommends himself." 

** For my part the friendship you bear 
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him is sufficient reoommendation, and he is 
a thousand times welcome since « he can 
render your home agreeable." 

" Lavinia, don't say that ; since I have 
oome back my home has changed its aspect 
in my eyes. You have transformed it." 

" Perhaps we are both transformed. When 
you left me you had reasons for displeasure 
which I shall henceforward endeavour to 
spare you." 

" Now you are indeed kind, Lavinia, more 
than kind. But Eudolf's visit torments me 
still." 

"Don't worry about that, Herman. 
Rudolf went away convinced that I was not 
to be pitied. And now go to your friend, I 
will wait for you here." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

LE FAUVBE COLONEL I 

The man who came to join the family circle 
at Eosenborg was quite different to what 
Lavinia had expected to see, if indeed between 
the moment of the announcement of his 
arriyal and that of his entrance into the 
room she had had time to form a judgment 
at alL At first sight there was nothing to 
specially recommend him in his appearance ; 
although his figure was tall and well 
made, his features were wanting in har- 
mony and regularity. One was tempted 
at first to call him ugly, and ugly he un- 
doubtedly was ; but soon one perceived in 
his expression a piquant originality which 
gave a singular charm to that ugliness. His 
eyes were, perhaps, too deeply set for physical 
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beauty, but the glance that occasionally 
flashed from them was so penetrating and so 
intelligent that one felt glad to meet it ; and 
if his broad forehead did not possess very 
graceful proportions, deep thought and re- 
flection had left upon it their visible marks. 
Nothing in his manner betrayed the soldier, 
although his bearing was upright, his walk 
trained and even ; all revealed the man of 
the world, the student ; the man of peace 
rather than the man of war. He was quite 
at his ease, and as if indifferent to his own 
plainness while perfectly conscious of it. 
Lastly, he was no longer quite young; he 
must have been over forty, and looked much 
older. 

" Lavinia, here is the friend of whom I 
spoke; allow me to present him with no 
other recx)mmendation, you shall judge for 
yourself if his presence will enliven or sadden 
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Rosenborg. I invite you to explore the vast 
field of his merits/* 

" Monsieur le Comte must allow then that 
if I succeed my merit will be double," said 
Lavinia, with a bright smile, ** and I shall 
have a right to my husband's gratitude for 
having obeyed him, and to your admiration, 
monsieur, for having valiantly attacked and 
accomplished a task so difficult/' 

** In that case, madame, it remains only^ 
for me to wish you success and plenty of 
courage." 

It was getting late, and Lavinia, having 
orders to give and arrangements to make for 
the comfort of her guest, was unable to dis- 
cover much that evening, unless it was that^ 
beside Herman, the Count appeared greatly 
at a disadvantage. It was the first time she 
had had the opportunity of comparing her 
husband with another man, and, once started 
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on that tack, she found the study so absorb- 
ing that sometimes she nearly forgot her 
duties as hostess. It would be difficult to 
say if Herman noticed or not the interest 
with which she watched his every movement, 
but certainly he had never been more lively 
or more brilliant, his conversation had never 
contained a wit so keen, an amiability so 
bright and sparkling. The evening was over 
before Lavinia perceived that it was time to 
separate. 

" Well I " demanded the Colonel, as arm 
in arm the two friends sauntered to the 
Count's room, ** well, what do you think of 
my wife ? *' 

" Is it a compliment you want or a truth- 
ful reply ? '' 

"A truthful reply, of course, you know 
how I value your opinion." 

" I have never met a woman more 
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thoroughly accomplished or more exquisitely 
lovely. I have never seen a beauty revealing 
to me more clearly what must have been the 
Venus of the Greeks, and yet, in spite of 
all this, she does not please me in the very 
least." 

"Is it possible?" stammered Herman, 
forgetting in his astonishment the modesty 
required by his title of husband to the lady 
in question. 

" Herman, you know what I prefer to all 
else in a woman ; it is naturalness. Well, in 
your wife I see nothing that is not studied, 
prepared, arranged ; nothing is spontaneous. 
But remember, it is at your request I express 

myself so freely." 

« 

" Your candour does not offend me, but 
tell me, on what do you base your judgment ? 
I know you never judge lightly." 

"There must, however, be something light 
in forming an opinion on a person after aa 
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acquaintance of only a few hours, but my rea- 
son is, her manner towards you. You, before 
whom she should be free and natural, seem 
to inspire in her a sort of gene. One would 
say that she tries to hide from you the plea- 
sure given by your attentions, and the ad- 
miration inspired by your words. If your 
eyes happen to meet hers, she reddens like a 
schoolgirl caught in flagrante dilecto. In a 
word, this semblance of coquetry, scarcely 
excusable in a young girl, seems to me, in a 
woman, inexplicable and puerile." 

The Colonel's manner became more and 
more embarrassed, and when Adrien had 
finished he asked, in 'a constrained but eager 
voice — 

" Are you sure, Adrien, are you quite sure 
jourernarksdaUthisP" 

** As sure as I am to find you that which I 
should never have believed it possible you 
<50uld become." 
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" I ? What then ? " 

" In love, madly in love, mon pauvre ami.'^ 

** I in love ? Oh, pardteu ! The joke is 
good. Do you not know, Tnon cher, that I am 
invulnerable ? " 

" So I have always believed hitherto, but 
to-day I have discovered the contrary ; I find 
you smitten as badly as mortal man can be. 
It is useless to deny it. I know all the 
symptoms of the malady, and you are in the 
last paroxysm. But, mafoi, what reason is 
there to be ashamed of loving so beautiful a 
woman, in whom I, blase judge as I am, can 
find but one fault, which springs, doubtless,, 
from her desire to please you." 

" Another error I The timidity you have 
remarked in her manner is precisely the most 
natural part of her behaviour towards me^ 
while the expression you have endeavoured 
to misinterpret in her eyes arises but from. 
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the goodness of her heart, and is by no means 
the proof of profound affection." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed the Count. 

It was now his turn to be astonished. 

** Perfectly true, however," resumed the 
Colonel impatiently. " What is there for you 
to look so amazed at ? Can't people be happy 
without love I should like to know? We 
mutually respect each other, we keep one 
another company, we live as comrades, and 
we are content, unless some dreamer like 
yourself takes the trouble to remark to us 
that there is nothing but appearance in our 
relations one to the other." 

" Mon cheVy all that you say is not quite 
correct. You are not happy ; you are not 
content ; and, knowing you as I do, all this 
rodomontade savours to me more of the 
drama than the farce. Tell me what is the 
matter ; I can see there is something wrong."" 
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** Look here, Adrien, you are an acute ob« 
server, and you are to stay with us a long 
time — ^two things which foretell to me that 
the truth will not long escape your notice. 
Therefore, as you are my friend, and as I 
know you to be a man of delicate and dis- 
creet principles, I will tell you a secret. The 
union which exists between Lavinia and 
myself is a singular one ; it is merely official 
and transitory ; in a word, we are only mar- 
ried before the law." 

" Herman, have you lost your reason ?'* 

" On the contrary, I am perfectly and com- 
pletely sane. But now do you understand 
that Lavinia's manner to me is all that it can 
be— our relative positions being so false ? '* 

^ If you are speaking the truth I must 
allow that she behaves with rare tact and 
dignity. But will you permit me one ques« 
tion ? " 

*' No, not a single one ; I have said all I 
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have to say, and -will reply to nothing more. 

The motive of this peculiar state of affairs 

must remain a secret for everyone ; we will 

not speak of it again. But since you know 

now how matters stand between us, give her 

« 
the justice she deserves ; I could not bear 

that you should misunderstand her." 

" Only one word. Which of you is in 
fault ? " 

**^ Neither, or both, as you will. We can 
do nothing ; we do not love each other." 

** That I may be permitted to doubt. How- 
ever, I will keep my convictions to myself ; I 
am not such a fool as to try any interference. 
It is for you to prove your mistake.*' 

" Oh," thought the Colonel, rising to take 
leave of his friend, " there isn't time enough 
left for us to prove it now." 

But on entering his own room the current 
of his thoughts took him back to the moment 
when the sergeant had so inopportunely: 
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arrived to announce the Count, and he began 
to recall all that had passed daring the even- 
ing. It was always the same image that re- 
turned to his fancy, always the same words 
ringing in his ears. He could even hear the 
earnest trembhng in her voice, the beseech- 
ing accents in which she had said, « Herman, 
that letter is a humiliation for me ; it is im- 
possible that you can ever see it." 

'^ I cannot understand," he said to himself, 
'^ why she put such marked emphasis on that 
you^ * you can ever see it.' There was some- 
thing in her expression that commanded trust 
— more, perhaps, than the letter itself would 
have done. But is it to people one loves, or to 
people one does not love, that one hesitates 
to confide a humiliation ? " 

This last was evidently beyond the poor 
Colonel's power of reasoning, for in reviewing 
his life before his memory he could find 
nothing humiliating that he would have hesi- 
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tated to confide. Then lie tried to draw on 
his imagination, to invent a few circum- 
stances, create a few humiliating situations 
into which one is sometimes drawn against 
one's will. Useless labour ! Lavinia was the 
last person he could associate with anything 
of the sort ; her purity of heart, her highly 
principled character, her pride, excluded all 
suspicion. Herman gave up guessing, that is 
to say, he tried to give up, but an invisible 
force entangled him in fresh suggestions and 
speculations in which he ended by losing him- 
self altogether. 

" Am I sane, or am I mad ? " he muttered, 
trying in vain to shake off the chimeras 
which overpowered him, and tossing rest- 
lessly from side to side of his bed. " Adrien 
must have turned my brain with his con- 
founded insinuations ! I — I — after all these 
months 1 That would be too good. I am a 
fool for even putting the question to myself 
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when in nine months' time we shall be mile? 
apart. * Herman, listen to me, and please be 
reasonable ; this letter is ' — What I have I 
again returned to those miserable words ?' 
Ouf! what an oven of a place 1 What tha 
devil ! Four tremendously thick blankets ; 
it's like a Turkish bath. No, there is only 
one. Adrien is a poet, of course, that ex* 
plains it ; he finds romance in everything,, 
poor devil I but with an atom of common- 
sense one does not fall into that net — ^ and it 
is impossible that you can ever see it.' Dam- 
nation I what miserable weakness I I should 
like to know how many more times I am to 
repeat that phrase. Bah I I'm a Uttle feverish, 
that's it, and no water — not a drop ! The 
bottle is absolutely dry ! " 
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